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To CorresponpEents.—B. F. P. is informed 
that his “ queries” will be attended to, when 
received, according to his wishes. 





We are truly obliged to J. W. for his good 
opinion of the Journal, and trust that he will 
not only “ occasionally,” but regularly see it 
hereafter as a subscriber. We take no little 
credit to ourself for our disposition to gratify or 
oblige our correspondents, yet we cannot, in- 
deed, find leisure to give J. W. a written des- 
cription of the various plans invented to save 
friction in cars and locomotives when passing 
curves on Railroads—that he may be able to 
ascertain whether others have made use of the 
same mode which he has invented. We think J. 
W. would do well to obtain the Railroad Jour- 
nal from its commencement, as in it he will 
find descriptions of several already published, 
and also of new inventions as they came out, 
from which he will probably be able to deter- 
mine as to the originality of his plan. We 
should be gratified to pe informed of his plan, 
and especially so, if we were permitted to pub- 
lish it, as our great object is to furnish the com- 
munity with new and useful improvements. 
We should not, however, make it public, until 
permitted by the proprietor. 

The terms of the Journal are $3 per annum, 
or $6 50 for the first volume, bound, and the 
current volume in sheets. 





We are gratified to learn that the stock for the 
only remaining link, from Oxford, Pa. to the 
ryland line, of a continuous railroad from 





ington to New-York, has been taken ; 
and that there is now a fair prospect of our 


enjoying the advantages and pleasures of such 
a communication, as will be seen by an article 
in this number of the Journal, copied from the 
Philadelphia Commercial Herald. 


Norwicu AND WORCESTER RariLRoAp.—The 
7|| Books for the Norwich and Worcester Railroad 
were opened on the 29th ult. and the stock 
taken readily. It is the intention, we under- 
stand, of the company tp. commence the sur- 
veys at an early day. . 








Raitroap. Srock.—Subscription books will 
be opened, as will be seen by advertisements of 
the commissioners: in another column, for the 
Port Kent and Keesville Railroad Stock, on the 
25, 26, and 27 days of June next, at Forsaith’s 
Hotel in this place.—[Keesville Argus. ] 





Sararoca Rartroap.—The number of pas- 
sengers who passed over the Saratoga and 
Schenectady Railroad during the month of May 
was 2153. ‘This is from four to six times more 
travel than has ever occurred before in the 
month of May between Albany and this place. 


[From the Albany Argus.] 

Canat Loans.—The proposals which were opened 
on Saturday by the Commissioners of the Canal Fund, 
for the loan of $100,000 of 5 per cent. stock for the 
Chenango canal, redeemable after 1845; and $25,- 
738 for the Chemung Canal, redeemable in 1850, ex- 
hibited the following offers, to wit: 

For the Chenango Loan—Prime, Ward, King & 
Co. New-York, $115 51, for zach $100 of stock. 

John Lownsend and H. Barstow, Albany, $113 for 
each $100 of stock. 

For the Chemung Loan—Prime, Ward, King & Co. 
New York, $117 61 for each $100 of stock. 

John Townsend and ‘H. Barstow, Albany, $115 
50 for each $100 of stock. 

Both loans, amounting together to $125,738, were 
given to Prime, Ward, King, & Co. of New-York. 
The aggregate premium om the two loans amounts to 
$20,016. The preinium paid upon this stock is great- 
er, it is believed, than has ever before been paid on 
stock which had only 12 to 17 years to run. The 
loan made in 1839 for the construction of the Che. 
mung Canal, amounting to $150,000, redeemable 
also in 1850, and which runs 20 years, was taken 
at $110 38 for $100 of stock, except $20,000, on 
which a premium of 11 per cent. was paid. 


To the above may be added, the loan advertised 
for by the Ithaca and Owego Railroad Company, 
which we understand has been taken up by capital. 
ists in this city; This road, the merits of which are 
not generally understood, is represented as being one 
third completed, and all under contract ; and it is not 
only the ¢onnecting link between our waters and 
those of Pennsylvania and Maryland, but no great 
line of communication can be established through the 








integral part of the chain. ‘‘ The report just pub- 
lished,” says an intelligent, correspondent, ‘and 
which is tobe had at Carvill’s, and the principal 
bookstores, is an able and satisfactory document, 
that every one conversant with Railroads must ap- 
preciate highly. The stock has risen from 83 to 91, 
and deserves to stand higher, as the clear revenue of 
the road (see Report, p. 7) will be $71,125, after de. 
ducting all expenses, upon a capital of $300,000.” 





On Saturday last, Elisha Tibbetts, Esq. of New 
York, was elected a Director of the Philadelphia and 
Trenton Railroad Company. 








The Camden and Amboy Railroad Company are 
doing a heavy business. About seven hundred pas- 
sengers travel in their different lines daily, and the 
number is continually on the increase. 





The Superior Court of Delaware has been some 
days ovcupied with a suit brought by Mr. John Randel, 
an Engineer, against the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal Co. for breaches of the articles of agreement, 
formerly made with him, to his damage, ashe alleges, 
$300,000. 





The North Holland canal is 32 feet deep; 120 feet 
wide, and extends from the point of the Y. nearest 
Amsterdam as far as the Helder, a distance of 16 
leagues. Nosteamboats are allowed to ply upon it; 
but when a ship of war or other large vessel has oc. 
casion to pass it, it is towed by horses, to the number 
perhaps of twenty on either side, and lest it should 
not be obedient to the helm, ropes.are also attached 
to the ship’s quarters, which are held by men on the 
towing paths, to keep the vessel steadily in the cen. 
tre, where the waterisdeepest. The locks are fifty 
feet wide and 220 feet in length; they are four in 
number—two ascending and two descending. 





The following communication should have 


appeared in our last. 

Tothe Editor of the American Railroad Journal : ” 
Six,—I am rejoiced at the manner in which 
you have received the communication of “G. 
Jr.” in your single-handed (mechanically speak- 
ing) Journal of the 25th inst. Partly myself no 
doubt, and partly your compositor, at fault, we 
have, between us, altered the ‘meaning of some 
ortions of that communication. Second co- 
umn, third line from top, for “house” read home. 
Same column, sixth line from bottom, read in 
addition to that line, sooner than by the canal. 
Third column, seventh line from top, for “fine- 
brie” read fimbrie. Same colymn, for “whole 
moment of this great national, &c.”’ read, whole 
amount. And a little further on, for “ one or 
two more public spirited, ¢-c.” read, one or two 
more enterprizing, &ce. for “ away with 


overnment petrontige ; it is very, &e.” read, 
penis be very, &e. With rampant: G. Jr. 











southern tier of counties without its becoming an 


New. Vets May 26th. 
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LowELL, May 24, 1838. |fde 


Mr. Eprror,—in Mr. Bulkley’s reply to my 
remarks on his Guard Rail, he asserts that my 
statements are at variance with Mr. Sullivan’s, 
that my statements are inconsistent, and that 
if we were to read each other’s communica- 
tions, which he quotes, we should discover that 
we were both wrong. Ihave read the passage 
alluded to, without discovering that there was 
the least error in my representations. I am 
not responsible for Mr. Sullivan’s assertions ; 
but I heve found none of that inconsistency of 
his statements with my own, whieh Mr. Bulk- 
ley thinks, or endeavors to make it appear there 
is. Mr. Bulgjey, in the first part of his reply 
to me, said he would show that my statements 
are inconsistent with each other ; this he has 
not done. I now call on him to redeem his 
pledge, by quoting the passages which are at 
Variance, and this Without omitting one or 
more words in a sentence, so as to pervert the 
sense, as he inadvertently did in atteyapting to 
make it appear that I said the wrought iren bars 
would be so closely bound that they could not 
slip in the cast iron, though I stated nothing 
like it. After asserting that, at low tempera- 
tures, malleable iron expands or contracts more 
by an equal change of temperature than cast 
iron, I wrote as follows: “If it be so at high 
temperatures, and the wrought iron bar be so 
constructed that it cannot slip in the cast iron, 
the wrought iron bar, when the rail is cool, will 
be strained longitudinally,” &c. I did not hint 
that by the cast iron shrinking the wrought 
iron would be pinched, nor did I say whether 
it Was an easy matter to construct the wrought 
iron so that it would not slip in the cast iron. 
Mr. Bulkley attempts to make it appear that 
the wrought iron bar cannot be strained longi- 
tudinally, as I shewed it might be. To do this, 
he supposes that cast and wrought iron ex- 
pand or contract equally by equal changes of 
temperature, contrary to the well known fact. 
By assuming that the properties of iron are es- 

sentially different from what they are, he may 
make it appear that the Guard Rail is better 
than the rails in common use. Perhaps Mr. 
Bulkley has built his reasoning on the asser- 
tion of some person who was not acquainted 
with the subject ; therefore, for Mr. Bulkley’s 
information, I will quote a few passages from 
the best authors. Mr. Smeaton, the father of 
our profession, states the contraction of malle- 
able iron by lowering the temperature from 212 
to 82 degrees, to be .001258 of its length, as de- 
termined by his own experiments. General 
Roy states the contraction of east iron for the 
same change of temperature, to be .0011094 of 
ite length. Tredgold, in the second edition of 
his Treatise on Warming and Ventilating, 
states the contraction of cast iron by cooling 
from 212 to 32 degrees, to be .00111 of its 


length; and the contraction of malleable iron 
for the same change of temperature, .001258. 
If Mr. Bulkley wants more evidence before he 
ean be convinced of this fact, he can find it by 
consulting Cooper’s edition of Tompson’s Che- 
mistry, vol. 1, pages 73 and 74 ; or, Tredgold’s 
Treatise on Cast Iron; or the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, in the article Expansion, where 
the results of many experimenters are given. 
Mr. Bulkley further remarks that, “he [U. A. 


B.] seems to have overlooked the fact that a 


heated wrought iron rod may not only be 





strained longitudinally, without nearly or quite 
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or sl eds ‘in the form of wire.without tearing 
it asunder.” I do not know what reason Mr. 
Bulkley had to suppose that I had overlooked 


this fact; there was no. need of my mention- 
ing it; but I can tell him why it will not do to 
depend on iron possessing this property, in 
practice. The strain on the wrought iron bar, 
when in the condition above supposed, in- 
creases Sapenenty while it is cooling, till it 
becomes quite cold, in which state some iron 
will not bear stretching without cracking. No 
practical method has yet been discovered by 
which it can be determined whether the bars 
will bear this straining or not. If a bar be 
subjected to a foree to try its quality, this very 
force may so weaken it that another less force, 
when applied for a little while, will break it. 

In my first communication on this subject, ! 
endeavored to represent the truth fairly, without 
the least false coloring; but Mr. Bulkley says 
that my communication and Mr. Sullivan’s are 
profeagedly both on the same side of the ques- 
tion. IhopeI shall be excused for being on 
one side of the question, as 1 cannot see how 
that more than one side can by any fair means 
be made out. 

Mr. Bulkley seems to think, that in my men- 
tioning that rails had been formed by combin- 
ing malleable and-cast iron, before he invented 
it, that I referred exclusively to Mr. Hawks’ in- 
vention.. I did not refer exclusively to his in- 
vention ; he is not the only person who invent- 
ed it before Mr. Bulkley, nor is he the only per- 
son who patented it before Mr. Bulkley. Mr. 
B.’s cast and malleable iron rail is in some 
respects superior to some which have been 
tried, and in other respects inferior. I do not 
think his edition of the cast and malleable iron 
rail is doomed to a longer life than any former 
edition of it; especially, as the chief arguments 
which were at first urged in support of it are 
now known to every intelligent engineer to be 
groundless. 

In my former communication on this subject, 
I stated that there was a great difference in the 
different “varieties both of cast and malleable 
iron, in their tendency to oxydate. A person 
might suppose that rails may be made of that 
kind of cast iron which is not very liable to 
oxydate ; but to this there seems to be an ob- 
jection: the combination of carbon with iron 
is the chief, though not the only cause of the 
great varieties. ‘The hardness of iron is at its 
maximum when it contains about ,;), of its 
weight of carbon ; in this state it is fit for very 
few purposes, and quite unfit for rails. When 


earbon, it is not very liable to oxydate ; as the 
portion of carbon is increased the iron becomes 
rougher and softer, and generally more liable 
torust. Iron may,in some degree, be defend- 
ed from rusting, by having in combination a 
small quantity of some other substance. - It is 
now fully proved that malleable iron oxydating 
is no great objection to its use on railroads. 
Mr. Bulkley stated that by the combination 
of metals in forming the Guard ‘Rail, perhaps 
four-fold more of that description of strength 
necessary in the construction of safe and per- 
manent rails, could be produced than from ei- 
ther kind of metal, if used separately, of equal 
iweight. 
‘yet Mr. Bulkley says he thinks it is possible. 
iif he eannot understand the demonstration, he 





pressed as clearly and intelligibly as the nature 
of the subject will admit; or, at least, it is ex- 
pressed so that every person versed in mechan- 
ies can understan 
iron rails, as appears by publications in Eng- 


ho on foundations only three feet apart.” 
he a eg of this is as follows: When 
malleab 





This I demonstrated to be impossible ; 


must blame the subject, not me, for it is ex- 


it. He says, ‘“orought||ble iron, when used for the rims of 


land, do so far yield to compression as to take 
a set. curve when over-strained, ‘even when||be very near the same. 








they should be to mepport a load of a. 
weight, cae Sy istance between the 
ports. In some instances, heavier loads 
been transported over the roads than the 
were designed to bear, which injured them. 

In my former communication on this subject 
I quoted a passage from Wood’s Treatise on 
Railroads, in proof that there is no exfoliation 
of the upper surface of malleable iron rails, 
ager by the carriage wheels. To which 

r. Bulkley says, “If U. A. B. will again re- 
fer to Wood’s ‘I'reatise, he will find that Mr. 
Wood is not the author of the above stated re- 
mark.” I knew it was a quotation from Ste. 
phenson, but it is sanctioned by Mr. Wood. 
The reasons of my protersing this passage 
were that the sentiments which | wished to con- 
vey were clearly expressed in it, and that it 
was an assertion of G. Stephenson, one of the 
most eminent engineers of the day, and vouched 
for by Mr. Wood, the most eminent writer on 
railroads that ever lived. Mr. Bulkley haS not 
succeeded very well in trying to make it appear 
that the sentiments in the passage from Ste. 
ome are in opposition to Wood’s views. 

r. Wood, immediately afier his quotation from 
Stephenson, says, “ Practice seems.to have es- 
tablished the fact since the above was written, 
that there is no waste or destruction from oxy- 
dation or exfoliation, and that the wear is less 
than in east iron subjected to the same action.” 
I have examined a malleable iron railroad which 
has been subjected to heavy loads, and been the 
longest in use of any in this country; there 
were very few specks where any exfoliation 
had taken place, and that where the rails were 
very defective when new. 

Mr. Bulkley, in speaking of the liability of 
malleable iron to oxydation, refers to opinions 
which had been given before it had been used 
long enough on railroads, or sufficient obser- 
vations made to determine its liability to decay, 
and which have since been renounced. Indeed, 
Mr. Bulkley can quote many prsages from 
eminent ancient authors in proof that “ Nature 
abhors 2 vacuum,” and it would become him 
about as much as some of his quotations. Or, 
if he does not know that some of the princi- 
ples which he advocates have been refuted, he 
must be behind the age, in this matter. 

In my former communication on this subject 
I said, “ Sufficient experiments and observa- 
tions have not yet been made to determine ex- 
actly how much faster cast iron is worn away 
by the action of the wheels on the rails 
than wrought iron; but it seems that cast 


it contains this, ora rather larger ‘portion of||iron wears off about five times as fast as 


wrought iron.” To which Mr. Bulkley re- 
plied, “A man who would pen a sentence. of 
the above description for public imspection, 
might excuse himself by saying he was unac- 
quainted with the nature of metals.” I have 
no occasion to plead ignorance on this point, 
as I have wrought malleable and cast iron 
with my own hands for years. I have made 
some experiments and observations on me- 
tals, and know -a little of the experiments 
of others on:this subject. The opinion which 
so much offended Mr. Bulkley, is support- 
el by the most intelligent engineers of the 
day. Mr. Wood, in his work above quoted, 
pages 177, 178, and 179, advances opinions 
which agree very exactly with mine on this 
subject. He says that sufficient experiments 


relative wear of the two kinds of iron, but he 
gives an account of experiments which show 
how much faster cast iron wears than mallea. 
ilroad 
ears, and states that the relative wear of these 
two kinds of metal, when used for rails, must 
The results of these 
experiments he gives as “making the wear at 


least as five to one in favor of wro: mn.” 


e iron was first used for rails, it was||Mr. Bulkley speaks of cast iron being made 
not known exactly how large the rails should||very hard by casting it on a chill. Every per- 
be to bear the insistent loads ; to ascertain this, 


son who is acquainted with the subject knows 


jrails were made of various sizes ; some were||better than to attempt to chill cast rails for a 
jmade so light that they bent, which solved the||common railroad, the brittleness of cast iron 
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or gee defect as used for rails; atid by 
isting it on a chill, provided the chill in- 


_ ing, and very likely to crack. 








creases its hardness, as some iron is not much 
hardened by this process, its brittleness is in- 
creased. If the chill be so formed as to touch 


the whole surface of the rail, the rail will be 
very brittle; if the chill touch only one side of 
the rail, the rail will be certain to crook in cool- 


Urian A: Boypen. 





{For the American Railroad Journal.) 
; New-York, May, 1833. 

“Mr. Eprroz,—I perceive in your Journal of 
the 7th May, a third communication from Mr. 
Sullivan, on the subject of the “Guard Rail,” 
im which, particularly in his last, he indulges 
in such abstruse remarks, and such unfair al- 
lusions, in relation to the subject, that I shall 
feel ‘obliged for your indulgence in permitting 
in your columns a few remarks ‘in reply. 

His (from the nature of the case) uncalled for 
remarks, so much bordering on arrogancy, 
contained in the concluding paragraph of his 
communication, would preclude my making 
any reply, were it not for misstatements con- 
tained in other parts of his communication, 
which ought not to remain unexplained. 

When adverting to that part of my explana- 
tion which alludes to the strength of the “Guard 
Rail” being by combination of the principle of 
securing an arch by abutments, he stated “ that 
an are is a part of a circle,’ and added, ‘that 
an arch is an arc sustained by abutments, in 
architecture, and is strong only to resist pres- 
sure, and pressure (he states) is not tension, 
and a Straight line is not a curve.” And he 
further stated, that “if that gentleman, (mean- 
ing myself,) misrepresented the principle of his 

improvement, by calling it an arch, instead of 
comparing it to an arch, it was (he adds) an 
error that does not affect the experimental 
strength of his method.” 

Now, in order to show direct perversion in 
the above statement, I will quote the express 
words originally stated by me, as contained in 
your Journal of April 6th, as follows, viz. : 
“The Guard Rail is constructed on an entirely 
new principle, being by combination of two 
kinds of metal, namely, wrought iron and east 
iron, so applied that each rail combines within 
itself the principle of an arch, (that is, the prin- 
ciple by which an arch is sustained,) conse- 
quently they can be made of any required 

_ strength.” And when alluding to cracks in the 
east iron part of “ Guard Rails,” I stated that 
“the wrought iron rod, being rivetted at each 
end, secures the segments of cast iron, on the 
same principle as an arch composed of seg- 
ments is secured by its abutments.” 

IT have never called it an arch ; I well knew 
it was not in the form of an arch; [I alluded, as 
above, solely to principle, and nol to form: his 
object for thus misrepresenting, is best known 
to himself. 

If the principle by which an arch for pressure 
is sustained were, in the computation of men, 

«Marrowed down to the limits. which Mr. 8. 
- seems to consider it, it would be necessary to 
4 discover some new term or new principle by 
_ which to convey our ideas of resistance to pres- 
; UTE we 
mppose; for example, a straight cog of any 

‘given length, say, for instance, ten feet long, 

its ends, only, resting on sleepors, and weights 


ADVOCATE OF 











says, “a straight line is not a curve” —I would 
ask upon what principle the straight cog sus- 
taitis the weight so applied ? and I will answer, 
that it is on no other principle than the princi- 
ple of sustaining the arch. The fibres at the 
upper edge being, by the weight applied upon 
it, made subject to compression, and the fibres 
in the lower edge subject to tension, which, of 
course, is as the action of pressure upon an 
arch, and, consequently, is on the same princi- 


ple ; the union of fibres being connected, parti- 
cle by particle, form internal fastenings, com- 
bining the sustaining principle, without exte- 
riorly applied “ abutments.” And although a 
cog as described has no “ curve,” and does not 
present to the eye the appearance of an arch, 
yet those parts of it, only, which come within 
a limited circle, and within limited lines, pro- 
duce effect in resisting pressure. If parts of 
such cog were carved out, so as to give it nearly 
the appearance of the capital letter D, thus a, 
it might be made to present the appearance of 
the arch, but would neither improve its strength 
or change the principle on which it resists 
pressure. : ‘ 
An are, or areh, of iron or stone, may be 
reared as for a bridge, presenting, of course, 
the appearance, principle, and strength of an 
arch; and for convenience in use, it may be 
filled in, upon the upper surface, so as to form 
a horizontal line; and may be filled in, in the 
curve below, so as to form a parallel line with 
the upper surface. It still combines the princi- 
ple and strength of an arch, although it pre- 
sents to the eye “straight lines,”’ and not the 
appearance of an arch. 

Mr. 8S. further says. “I (that is, himself,) 
could not see the good policy, propriety, or oc. 
easion for running down, in order to enhanee 
his, the art of Railroad making in England and 
in this country ;” and adds, “It would be a 
painful discovery to many stockholders, were it 
matter of fact that timber railways will not Jast 
over five years.” 

I will submit to the readers of your Journal 
the justness, or infustice, of the above quoted 
sentence, and quote the words I originally used 
when adverting’ to the rapid decay of timber 
laid near the surface of the earth, namely: 
“ Wood rails, containing iron plates, have, m 
this country, been observed so far to decay as 
to require renewing the fifth year after being 
iaid down.” -And subsequently, I stated that 
the observation was not my own, but was de- 
rived from a Director in a Railroad Company, 
and that I would name the company to any in- 
dividual who felt a sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject to further an inquiry as to causes of such ra. 
pid decay. In that instance, however, the dis- 
covery was “a painful one to stockholders ;” 
for, instead of dividing the whole earnings as 
dividends, a portion was required to be re-in- 
vested in renewing the wooden rails, besides 
necessary delays in effecting it. 

How long the different materials, used in dif- 
ferent situations in the construction of railroads, 
will last, time and experience will determine : 
and, with reference to wrought iron, there is 
no doubt but that it will last longer in continued 
use, than if suffered to remain exposed un- 
used, and will probably last longer in dry than 
in damp situations ; and as to cast iron, it seems 
to be entirely of a different nature, in reference 
to corrosion. I liave before alluded to cast iron 
bars in this city, which were placed where they 
now lie, before the Revolution im this country, 
probably so placed about sixty years since ; the 
under surface of which is embedded in stone, 
and are in an exposed situation, and do not ap- 


they had not been but a few days or weeks in 
use; even the scragged corners, usual in cast- 
ings, remain as they originally were. Whereas, 
I have in my possession bars of wrought iron, 
which, at the works of an iron founder in this 
city, were accidentally placed and suffered to 
remain in contact with earth about four months, 





Were applied uponits centre—although, as Mr.S. 
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dented by rust—both of which J will exhibit to 
any person wishing an examination. Such 
facts are ‘valuable, when estimating the impor- 
tance of permanent materials. And as to the 
first cost of railroads, adverted to by Mr. 8., it 
does not rest entirely on the cheapness of the 
rail itself; it greatly depends on the number of 
foundations, or sleepers. In most cases, wrought 
iron rails, and wooden rails, as now used, are 
supported by sleepers, say three feet apart, 
making 1760 double foundations to the mile ; 
whereas the “ Guard Rail” may be used with 
less than 600 to the mile; and when these 
*« Guard Rails” shall be manufactured as chea 
as they can be in this country, it is presumed, 
taking into consideration the saving in founda- 
tions, that such rails may be applied for two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, of the capital now re- 
quired for applying wrought iron or wooden 
rails. Iam, respectfully, yours, &c. 

R. Burxrey. 





Oxrorp Raitroav.—We proceed to fulfil a 
promise made some days ago, says the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Herald, to furnish a more 
particulat account of this valuable improve- 
ment. * Itsname, derived from an obscure vil- 
lage in Chester county, does not convey un idea 
of its principal objects, or of the great advantages 
and facilities it holds out to the public. e 
must therefore state in the outset, that it is a 
main link in a complete chain of Railroad com- 
munication between Philadelphia and Balti. 
more—upon which, and which alone, all the 
winter travel and transportation between those 
Cities must pass, and the niails at the same sea- 
son be conveyed. Thus far it can have neither 
competitor nor rival, while it will fill up a void, 
heretofore the source of immense difficulty; 
vexation, and even hazard of life and property. 
A cursory examination of a map of the coun- 
try between Philadelphia and the Susquehanna 
will show that any railroad between these points. 
must be expensive and difficult, because such 
a line must cross at right angles an infinite 
number of water courses, and of course be laid 
over a most irregular and undulating country. 
An examination of the country itseif will ex- 
hibit still further and greater obstacles, which 
nature has interposed to the construction of 
such a Railroad. Obstacles sufficient to deter 
any private enterprize from the undertaking.— 
Hence it is that among all the Railroad projects 
in which the last six years have been so fruitful, 
we find but one embracing this object, and that 
one has been virtually abandoned from a con. 
viction of its impracticability. One condition 
essential to the success of such a project is, that 
it must strike the Susquehanna above tide water, 
and where it may be crossed by a bridge, and 
yet not so high up us greatly to increase the 
distance between the cities. 
It follows, that no project can be successful, 
unless the natural obstacles referred to be re- 
moved, and unless it contemplate crossing the 
Susquehanna at a point not greatly varying from 
the direct line of communication. To both 
these conditions the Oxford Railroad aye | 
conforms—and henee the certainty that it wi 
be executed, and when made, be profitable as 
well to the stockholders as to the public. 

Our readers are aware that the State of 
Pennsylvania has commenced, and will com- 

lete this year, a railroad from Broad street in 

hiladelphia to Columbia on the Susquehan- 
na. Ata point on this Railroad, 45 west 


and pursues a direct course towards, Port De- 
posit, on the Susquehaniia, where a bridge is 
already built across the river, which b ean 
be used for the purposes of the +» At 


pear any more affected by corrosion than if||the boundary between Pennsylvania and Mary- 


land, the chartered privileges of the Company 

cease, of course, and another Company, alrea- 

dy incorporated by the State of Maryland, and 

with its stock subscribed, takes up the line and 

carries it to Baltimore. 

* The 45 miles:of the State Railroad west of 
i hia, overcomes all the great 
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individual enterprise would not venture to in- 
eur. The remaining distance to the Susque- 
hanna, at Port Deposit, is remarkable for the 
facility it presents, and for the decrease of every 
thing which usually create expense. The line 
is located all the way ona dividing ridge be- 
tween the waters of the Octorara and other 
streams running to the Chesapeake, so that 
not a single bridge or culvert is necessary. 

From Port Deposit:to Baltimore it is under- 
stood that a most favorable location has been 
obtained, presenting no difficulties of serious 
magnitude. The distance from Recent tps: 
to Baltimore, by the route thus indicated, is 
118 miles, or somewhat less than the present 
route by steamboat and railroad ; namely— 
From Philadelphia by the State Rail- 

road to the commencement of the 

Oxford Railroad, 
Length of the Oxford Railroad, end- 

ing at the State line, 21 ‘do. 
From the State line to Port Deposit, 10} do. 
Port Deposit to Baltimore, 414 do. 

118 miles. 
To complete such a communication only 72} 
miles of railroad are required to be made by 
the united enterprise of Pennsylvania and Ma- 
ryland. Viewing it as a mere line between 
hiladelphia and Baltimore, and extending the 
amount of travel and business by what exists 
at present, no doubt could arise as to the value 
of the sais and its profit to the stockhold- 
ers. How much will this value and profit be 
increased when other improvements, already 
begun, are completed, when (as will be the 
case within two or three years) a continued line 
of railroad shall have been formed from Boston 
to Washington City. It is hazarding little to 
assert that the travel to the seat of Govern- 
ment during the next session of Congress 
must increase seven-fold, whenever a safe con- 
veyance is provided. At present no man visits 
ashington unless upon the most urgent bu- 
siness, or with so strong an appetite for its 
amusements as to overcome the apprehensions 
justly entertained of a winter journey. 

The capital of the Oxford Railroad Compa- 
ny is $200,000, divided into shares of $50 each, 
all of which, and more, were subscribed at the 
opening of the books last week. This capital 
is deemed sufficient to make the whole road, it 
being, in the estimation of all who have exa- 
mined it, the cheapest location in the country ; 
the profile of the line, as proposed by the engi- 
neer, is a favorable one, admitting advantage- 
ous use of either locomotive or horse power. 

Besides the advantages which the Oxford 
Railroad will possess as a link of a great chain 
of inland communication, it will command a 
local trade in itself sufficient to justify the 
whole expenditure. The region through which 
it passes manufactures iron and wool to a very 
considerable extent, besides transmitting a 
large amount of agricultural produce to the 
Philadelphia market. That region, naturally 
fertile, has become in some degree exhausted 
for want of lime, which at present can only 

‘be procured by expensive carriage from the 
Chester Valley. The railroad is the contriv- 
ance to obviate that difficulty. Its north-east- 
ern termination, the point where it joins the 
. State Railroad, is in the inexhaustible limestone 
formation of the Great Valley. From that 
valley by the railroad, a quantity of limestone 
equal to the supply of 250 square miles of land, 
now suffering for the want of it, will annually 
be carried, and will yield a revenue equal to 
the interest of the whole cost of the road. The 
miraculous effect of this fertilizing agent we 
well know. Ina year or two after its use, the 
produce sent to this market by the railroad 
will be vastly increased, and thus a double pro- 
fit accrue from the limestone trade. 
_ Our limits do not permit us to carry these 
views far into detail. We have only designed 
pry ate the a ae others to draw 
conclusions which ma itimately arise. 
‘<“aat the Oxford Railroad. will seine @ at 
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ing to the country through which it is located, 
and that it will furnish a safe, profitable, and 
permanent investment for the capital employ- 
ed in its construction, seems to us to be estab- 
lished beyond a question, 





We would invite attention to the excellent address 
published below, of the Board of Managers of The 
New York Society for the Promotion of Knowledge 
and Industry. ‘The objects of this association are 
proclaimed with sufficient clearness in the address, 
but we may be allowed to urge upon our readers the 
strong claims of this society upon every citizen who 
has at heart the well being of the community of which 
he is a member. 


Address of the Board of Managers of the 
New-York Society for the Promotion of 
Knowledge and Industry. 

Fe.ttow Critizens,—The formation of a 
society which is intended to effect an important 
improvement in the condition of the communi- 
ty, and which must necessarily depend upon 
public opinion for its success, calls for a public 
explanation of its principles and objects ; and 
of the means by which those objects are in- 
tended to be effected. 

The increased and increasing extent of pau- 
perism in our city, presents a subject for the 
most serious consideration. ‘This is what we 
should reasonably expect from the overcrowd- 
ed population, and amidst the decrepid political 
establishments of Europe ; but it stands in un- 
natural contrast with our unequalled prosperi- 
ty, and with the general health, vigor, end fresh. 
ness of our political institutions. The ques- 
tion how far this evil results from our adop- 
tion, or too close imitation, of a foreign system 
of poor laws, presents a problem of which we 
ishall not now attempt the solution, but upon 
which the future labors of this society, we 
trust, will throw clear and sufficient light. 
However this may be, it is certain that no 
public provision for the poor which has not es- 
pecial reference to a removal of the causes of 
pauperism can fail to increase its amount, and 
it is equally certain that ne such provision can 
embrace all the objects of private benevolence, 
or supercede its efforts. After the laws shall 
have done their best, an immense work will re- 
main to be accomplished. This, it will be 
admitted, must be chiefly effected by moral 
means, and by measures that are preventive, 
rather than such as are remedial. 

Itis manifest that individual efforts are whol- 
ly incompetent to effect the object in view. 

The general design of the society, therefore, 
is to improve the intellectual, moral, and phy- 
sical condition of the poor. Its primary and 
specific objects will be to extend the advanta- 
ges of education to the children of the indigent 
—to discourage their employment in hawking, 
peddling, street-begging, and pilfering—to es- 
tablish the necessary schools for the instruction 
of adults—to abolish indiscriminate alms-giv- 
ing—to visit the poor at their habitations—to 
give them counsel—to aid them in obtaining 
employment—to inspire them with self-respect 
—to inculcate habits of eeonomy, industry, 
and temperance—and whenever it shall be ab- 
solutely necessary, to provide through the aid 
of private individuals, and of the public autho. 
rities, relief for their necessities. 

It is impossible to know where the care of 
such an association is most wanted, without a 
personal acquaintance with all who are its ap- 
propriate objects. It is intended that this care 
shall assume the character of a paternal guar- 
dianship. It is designed to establish a general 
and friendly intercourse with the poor, which 
shall secure a thorough knowledge of their ac- 
tual condition, and enable us to apply the best 
means for its improvement. It is by such an 
intercourse only, that we can assure them of 
our sympathy, bring them under its moral in- 
fluence, and multiply among them the proper 
means and inducements to depend upon their 
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only by the knowledge which will result from 
suc intercourse, and which will embrace 
every section of the city, that we can hope to 
minister relief, when necessary, with sound 
discrimination, and without which it would be 
a curse rather than a blessing. 

It is a distinguishing feature of this society 
that it is intended, not only to l every 
family and every individual who may need its 
aid, but that instead of being limited to a par- 
ticular description of necessities, it shall em- 
brace the want of knowledge, of instruction, of 
advice, of employment, and of the necessaries 
of life. In short, it is intended that the r 
shall look to the society for their advisers, their 
protectors and their benefactors, under all the 
trials to which they may be exposed. 

The Board feel convinced that a narrower re- 
striction of the labors of the society would 
greatly diminish their influence and usefulness. 
An important provision in the plan of the 
society, and of its constitution, is that by which 
it is declared that no person shall be relieved 
without the bounds of the district to which he 
belongs, nor without the knowledge of the vis- 
itors of that district. It will be perceived at 
once that if the socieiy does not fail from the 
inadequacy of its numbers, that this will afford 
a more eflective check than ever was devised 
by any contrivance of police or charity to street. 
begging, with all its accompaniments of fraud, 
and its inhuman demoralization of children. 
The constitution of the society also forbids, 
and this we regard as an object of primary im. 
portance, that any pecuniary aid shall be grant- 
ed to persons of intemperate habits, except in 
cases of dangerous illness. 

The limits which we have presented to our- 
selves on this occasion will not permit us to en- 
ter much into detail in regard to the objects 
already stated, or the means proposed for ef- 
fecting them. It is proper, however, to refer 
to one or two particulars. 

#No essential and durable reform in society 
can ever be anticipated, the foundations of 
which are not laid in a provision for the rising 
generation. 

It is a well established fact that there are 
from ten to thirteen thousand children in our 
city within the proper ages for instruction, who 
do not attend school 

A liberal provision has been made by the pub- 
lic authorities to remedy this evil, and the trus- 
tees of the Public School Society have devoted 
and are devoting their attention to this subject 
with the most praise-worthy zeal and fidelity. 
They have recently, with great care and labor, 
extended their plan of instruction, and adapted 
it to the increased means which have been 
placed in their hands. There is every reason 
to believe that this labor will receive an abun- 
dant recompense in an increased attendance 
upon the schools, as well as in the improve- 
ment of their means of instruction. But it is 
confidently believed, that the power of this so- 
ciety to discourage vagrancy in children, and 
the influence which it will bring to bear upon 
parents, will afford a more effectual remedy 
than can be otherwise provided to this most 
discouraging and alarming evil. 

Another very important department for the 
labors of the society will be found in the estab- 
lishment of schools for adults, to the extent and 
in the manner in which experience shall de- 
monstrate their practicability and usefulness. 

The means proposed to effect all the desira- 
ble objeets abovementioned are the following : 

It is intended that this society shall embrace 


all those enlightened and benevolent individu- 
als who can appreciate these de and are 
willing to promote them. Each ard of the 


city is to be under the supervision of its own 
officers, and to be divided into small districts, 
placed under the special care of suitable per- 
sons, appointed by the Ward Associations for 
that purpose, and that by this division of labor, 
which may be extended indefinitely, the duty of 
each visitor shall be of easy performance. . 

The whole society is to be under the man- 
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ie. An effort will shortly be made 
to ascertain what support it can hope to receive 
from an intelligent community. 
‘The citizens of each Ward will soon be re- 
sted to become members of the society, (and 
constitution is herewith submitted to them,) 
and to form themselves into Ward Associations. 

If « shall be successful, they will 
psult in a general reform of our sys- 
tem iding for the poor—they can hardly 
fail in any event to produce an immense melio- 
ration of their condition. 

The foundations of the Society are laid in 
the broadest and most liberal principles, and an 
ap is now most earnestly and confidently 
made for the countenance and support of men 
of every sect, of every party, and of those 
who belong to none. 

By order of the Board, 
Gipeon Leg, President, 
Isaac Pierce, Secretary. 






BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
First Ward—John Y. Cebra, David Clark- 
a Oliver Cobb, John J. Labah, J. J. Rosevelt, 
un. 
Second Ward—Walter Bowne, William Van 
bg Benjamin Demilt, Silas Brown, Saul 
A 


Third Ward—James Monroe, Ralph Olm- 
sted, Robert Sedgwick, Thomas Herttell, Wil- 
liam H. Aspinwall. 

Fourth Ward—Chas. G. Ferris, Isaac Pierce, 
George S. Mann, Linus W. Stevens, Joseph N. 
Lord. . 

Fifth Ward—Anthony Lamb, David Banks, 
John R. Murray, George F. White, James 
Campbell. 

Sixth Ward—John T. Irving, J. R. Rhine- 
lander, Daniel E. Tylee, Henry Durell, Shivers 
Parker. 

Seventh Ward—James R. Whiting, Zebedee 
Ring, Perez Jones, Timothy Hedges, Samuel 
Akerly. 

Eighth Ward—Hendrick Booraem, James 
Lynch, Fred. A. Tallmadge, Francis D. Allen, 
Redwood Fisher. 

Ninth Ward—Henry Meigs, James N. Wells, 
Robert Halliday, Charles Oakley, Silas M. Stil- 
well. 

Tenth Ward—Stephen Allen, Peter S. Titus, 
Eliphalet Wheeler, M. M. Quackenboss, Morris 
De Camp. 

Eleventh Ward—Samuel C. Ellis, Henry P. 
Robertson, Fyler Dibblee, Lewis Willcocks, 
Peter Stuyvesant. 

Twelfth Ward—Charles H. Hall, Peter 
Cc r, George B. Thorp, David Cargill, Isaac 
L. Varian. 

Thirteenth Ward—James Palmer, Jacob 
Westervelt, E. D. Comstock, Isaac D. Merrit, 
Nathan Roberts. 

Fourteenth Ward—Joseph Curtis, Charles 
Dusenbury, Philip W. Engs, Austen Baldwin, 
John L. Moffitt. 

Fifteenth Ward—James B. Murray, Samuel 
Cowdrey, Samuel Ward, Jun., Benjamin Bird- 
sall, Abraham Mason. 

CONSTITUTION. 
PREAMBLE. 

We, whose names are hereunto annexed, believing 
that the well-being of society depends upon industry, 
intelligence and virtue ; that ignorance and idleness 
are the principal sources of pauperism and crime; 
and that these evils may be greatly diminished by 
the benevolent and well-directed efforts of an exten- 
sive association of our citizens, do hereby form our. 
selves into a Society, to be called Tut New Yorx 
Society ror THE Promotion of KNowLepcE np In- 
‘pustry, and do make and ordain the following 

’ CONSTITUTION. 

: Article 1. The objects of this Society shall be, 

Ist. The diffusion and extension of useful know- 
‘ledge and common education. 
2d. The encouragement of industry, and the ele- 

of the moral condition of the indigent; and 

, but only so far as may be compatible with these 





preference shall be given by its members, as such, 
on account of religious or political distinctio 
Article m1. The management of the affairs of this 
Society shall be vested in a Board of Managers, 
composed of five members from each Ward, who 
shall havo the control of the funds of the Society ; and 
who may make any regulations or by-laws concern. 
ing the same, not inconsirtent with this constitution. 
Nine members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaclion of business. 

Article 1v.—Sec. 1 The members of this Society 
shall meet in their respective wards, on the last 
Wednesday of May, in each year, to choose delegates 
—five to be chosen from each ward ; and which dele- 
gates, when chosen, shall constitute the Board of 
Managers of the Society. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Managers shall choose their 
own officers, and the President of the Board shall be 
President of the Society. 

Article v.—-Sec. 1. The members of the Society 
belonging to the different wards, shall constitute Ward 
Associations of the Society. 

Sec. 2. The Ward Associations shall meet as often 
as they may think necessary, and at such other times 
as may be recommended by the Board of Managers. 
Sec. 3. The Ward Associations shall, severally, 
choose annually a President and two Vice Presidents, 
a Secretary and Treasurer. 

Sec. 4, It shall be the duty of the Secretaries to 
keep minutes of all the proceedings. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurers of the Ward Associations 
shall pay the moneys in their hands monthly, (after 
making provision for their necessary expenses,) to 
the treasurer of the Board of Managers. 

Sec. 6. The Ward Associations shall cause their 
respective wards to be completely. distriected, and 
shall assign to each district some one or more indi- 
viduals, who shall be called the Ward Visiters of the 
Society. . 

Sec. 7. The Ward Visitors of each district shall 
make a reeord of the names of all such persons as 
may be directed by the Board of Managers. 

Sec. 8. Copies of the Records kept as aforesaid, 
or of such parts thereof as the Board of Managers 
may direct, shall be furnished by the Ward Visiters 
to the Ward Associations, and by the Ward Associa- 
tions to the Board of Managers, as shall be required 
by them. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the Ward Visiters, 
to aid in procuring relief for the sick from the-Public 
Dispensary, or otherwise—to procure to be sent to 
school, as far as practicable, such children as do not 
attend school, and may be received there—and also 
to get into the free schools for adults, whenever such 
schools shall be provided, such persons as ought to 
be taught there—to encourage industry, by procur- 
ing employment for those unemployed—to inculcate, 
as far as possible, a sense of moral duty and a feel- 
ing of self-respect—and to obtain from individuals 
and the public authorities, such necessary relief as 
may be furnished, without encouraging idleness or 
vice. They shall keep and render to the Ward 
Associations, accounts of all moneys and donations 
received and distributed by them, and shall pay over, 
when required by said Associations, any balancesin 
their hands. 

Sec. 10. No person belonging to any district shall 
receive any relief without the bounds thereof, nor 
without the knowledge of the visiters of that district. 

Sec. 11. No person of intemperate habits shall re- 
ceive any pecuniary relief through the medium of the 
Society, except in cases of dangerous illness. 

Article v1.—Every person who shall subscribe 
this constitution, and pay one dollar or more into the 
treasury, annually, shall be a member of this Socie-. 
ty; and every person who shall pay ten dollars, or 
upwards, at any one payment, shall be a life member 
thereof. 

Article vu.—The Mayor, and members of the 
Common Council, shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Managers. 

Article vi.—No alteration shall be made in this 
constitution, except concurred in by two thirds of the 
Ward Associations. 











Canats.—The annexed account of an in- 
teresting experiment, with reference to acce- 
lerating the movement of boats on canals, 
will be found worthy the attention of those 
who take a direct interest in the concerns of 
Internal: Improvement. In canals, as used 
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freight, though, certain it is, that in almost 
| transactions time is money : 

Accelerated Movement upon Canals.—On 
Saturday afternoon a trial was made upon 
the Paddington Canal, of the new canal-boat. 
The object of the trial was to show. that a 
boat built in a different form, and construct- 
ed of other materials than the ordinary canal- 
boat, might, by using superior horses, be 
drawn ,along the water at the rate of ten 
miles or more in an hour, instead of two 
miles an hour, the pace of the boats now in 
use. ‘The day was remarkably fine. The portion 
of the canal more particularly appropriated to 
the experiment was from the third to the 
seventh mile from Paddington. The boat 
was constructed of sheet-iron, rivetted hot. 
It was 70 feet long, by 5} feet wide, and 
painted green and white. The boat was 
provided with an awning made of white 
twilled cotton cloth, which had been render- 
ed semi-transparent with oil. The awning 
was so set up that the top was extended over 
light wooden arches, which rested upon a 
thin upright frame of rod iron ; and the sides, 
in the form of curtains, were made to slide 
at pleasure upon paralleled rods placed at 
the upper and lower ends of the curtains, 
The rudder was of a single sheet of iron, of 
about a yard in length, and it was moved by 
a tiller made of about two yards of steut rod 
iron. Two steady hunting horses, each 
mounted by a lad, and the two harnessed to 
a towing rope of about 150 feet in length, 
constituted the moving power. ‘The number 
of persons on board the boat was 48, includ- 
ing the crew, the gentlemen making the ex- 
periment, some of the principal members of 
the Grand Junction Company, and the visi- 
ters, amongst wLom were Mr. Telford, Mr. 
Babbage, Captain Basil Hall, Mr. Hellyer, 
and Mr. Gill; a lady also made one of the 
party on this interesting occasion. Certain 
distances were measured on the canal bank, 
and marks set up at the ends of them. At 
each of these places also, a man was station- 
ed with a guaged rod in his hand, which he 
so held, as that, upon the boat’s passing, he 
might instantly read off the height of the wave 
caused by the disturbance of the water. When 
all things were ready on the shore, and the 
party had embarked, the boat was put in mo- 
tion. The speed from one station to another, 
taken by seconds’ watches, showed, for some 
time, a progress at the rate of thirteen miles 
an hour. ‘The horses, however, soon began 
to tire, and the speed fell to eleven, and ul- 
timately, in returning for the third time, to 
ten and a quarter miles in the hour. 

The experiment, as far as it goes was at- 
tended with complete success. The motion 
is the easiest imaginable. The boat glides 
along the water so smoothly and noiselessly, 
that its progress is all but imperceptible to 
those on board whose attention ig not extend- 
ed to external objects. A relay of horses 
will be required at the end of every four or 
five miles. ‘The banks of the canal will have 
to be edged for nine or ten inches above the 
ordinary level of the water with hard materi- 
als, and the towing-path to be slightly sloped 
outwards. Improvements, no doubt, will al- 
so be made to facilitate the passing of locks, 
and in the mode of attaching the horses te 
the boat, so that the animals may exert their 
power upon the boat disembarrassed of the 
awkwardness of the direction in which, un- 
der the present form of towing, they are 
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{Continued from page 945.) i. 
OF THE IDENTITY OF THE WORK WHEN IT IS OF 
“THE GAME KIND, AND ITS ACCURACY WHEN OF 
“DIFFERENT KINDS, : in 
56. Nothing is more remarkable, xed hae 
unexpected, t the perfect identity of things 
manufactured by the same tool. If the top of, 
2 circular box is to be made to fit over the) 
lower part, it may be done in the lathe by gra- 
dually advancing the tool of the sliding-rest ; 
the proper de of tightness between the box 
and its lid being found by trial. After this ad- 
justment, if a thousand boxes are made, no 
additional care is required; the tool is always 
curried an to the stop, and each box will be 
equally adapted to every lid. The same iden- 
tity pervades all the arts of printing ; the impres- 
sions from the same block, or the same copper- 
plate, have a similarity which no labor could 
produce by hand. The minutest traces are 
transferred to all the impressions, and no omis- 
sion can arise from the inattention or unskilful- 
ness of the operator. The steel punch, with 
which the card-wadding for a fowling-piece is 
cut, if it once perform its office with accuracy, 
constantly reproduces the same exact circle. 

57. The accuracy with which machinery ex- 
ecutes its work is, perhaps, one of its most im- 
portant advantages ; it may, however, be con- 
tended, that considerable portion of this 
advantage may be resolved into saving of time, 
for it generally happens, that any improvemént 
in tools increases the quantity of work done in 
& given time. Without tools, that is, by the 
mere efforts of the human hand, there are, un- 
doubtedly, multitudes of things which it would 
be impossible to make. Add to the human 
hand the rudest cutting instrument, and its 
powers are enlarged; the fabrication of many 
things then becomes easy, and that of others 
Cane with great labor. Add the saw to the 

nife or the hatchet, and other works become 
possible, xnd a new course of difficult opera- 
tions is brought into view, whilst many of the 
former fre rendered easy. This observation 
is applicable even to the most perfect tools or 
machines. It would be possible for a very skil- 
ful workman, with files and polishing sub. 
stances, to form a cylinder out ofa piece of steel ; 
but the time which this would require would 
be 80 considerable, and the number of failures 
would probably be so great, that for all practi- 
cal purposes guch a mode of producing a steel 
cylinder might be said to be impossible. The 
same process, by the aid of the lathe and the 
sliding-rest, is the every-day employment of 
hundreds of workmen. 

58. Of all the operations of mechanical art, 
that of turning is the most perfect. If two sur- 
faces are worked against each other, whatever 
may have been their figure at the commence- 
ment, there exists a tendency in them both to 
become portions of spheres. Either of them 
ma become convex, and the other concave, 
with various degrees of curvature. A plane 
surface is the line of separation between con- 
vexity and concavity, and is most difficult to 
hit; and it is more easy to make a gooil circle 
than to produce a straight line. A similar dif- 
fieulty takes place in figuring specula for teles- 
copes; the parabola is the surface which sepa- 
rates the hyperbolic from the elliptic figure, and 
is the most'difficult to form. Ifa spindle, not 
cylindrical at its end, is pressed into a hole not 
circular, and if the spindle be kept constantly 
turning, there is a tendency in these two bodies 
80 Situated to become conical, or to have circu- 









lar ‘sections. If a triangular pointed piece of| 


iron be worked round in a circular hole, the 
edges will gradually wear, and it will become 
conical. These facts, if they do not explain, at 
_Jeast illustrate the principles on which the ex- 
_ cellence of work formed in the lathe depends. 


OF COPYING. 
» 59. The two last sources of excellence in the 
-work produced by machinery depend on a prin- 

» Siple which pervades a very large portion of all 


Ts 


Almost unlimited pains are, in sonie instances, 
bestowed on the original, from which a series 
of copies is to be produced; and the larger the 
number of these copies, the more care and pains 
can the manufacturer afford to lavish upon the 
original. It may thus happen, that the instru- 
ment or tool actually producing the work shall 
cost five or even ten thousand times the price of, 
each individual specimen of its power. 
As the system of copying is of so much im- 
portance; and of suelextensive use in the arts, 
it will be convenient to classify a considerable 
number of those processes in which it is em- 
ployed. The following enumeration is not 
offered as.a complete list ; an#the explanations 
are restricted to the shortest possible detail 
which is consistent with a due regard to making 
the subject intelligible. Operations of copying 
are effected under the following circumstances : 

By printing from cavities. By stamping. 

By printing from surface By punching. 

By casting. With elongation. 

By moulding. With altered dimensions. 

OF PRINTING PROM CAVITIES. 

60. The art. of printing, in all its numerous 
departments, is essentially an art of copying. 
Under its two great divisions, printing from 
hollow lines, as in copper-plate, and printing 
from surface, as in block printing, are com- 
prised numerous arts. 
61. Copper-plate Printing.—In this instance 
the copies are made by transferring to paper, 
by means of pressure, a thick ink, from the hol- 
lows an@ lines eut in the copper. An artist 
will sometimes exhaust the labor of one or two 
years upon engraving a plate, which will not, 
in some cases, furnish above five hundred 
copies in a state of perfection. 
62. Engraving on Steel.—This is an art in 
most respects similar to engraving on copper, 
except that the number of copiesis far less limited. 
A bank note engraved as a copper-plate will not 
give above three thousand impressions without 
a sensible deterioration. ‘Two impressions of 
a bank note engraved on steel were examined 
by one of ot most eminent:artists,* who found 
it difficult to pronounce with any confidence 
which was the earliest impression. One of 
these was a proof from amongst the first thou- 
sand, the other was taken after between seventy 
and eighty thousand had been printed off. 
63. Music Printing.—Music is usually print- 
ed from pewter-plates, on which the characters 
have been impressed by steel punches. The 
metal being much softer than copper is liable 
to scratches, which detain a small portion of the 
ink. This is the reason of the dirty appear- 
ance of printed music. A new process has 
recently been invented by Mr. Cowper, by 
which this inconvenience will be avoided. The 
improved method, which gives sharpness' to 
the characters, is still an art of copying ; but it 
is effected by surface-printing, nearly in the 
same manner as calico-printing, from. blocks, 
to be described hereafter, (70.) The method 
of printing music from pewter-plates, although 


the only one employed, for music is occasion. 
ally printed. from stone.- Sometimes also it is 
printed with moveable type ; and occasionally 
the musical characters are printed on the pa- 
per, and the lines printed afterwards. Speci- 
mens of both these latter modes of music print- 
ing may be seen in the splendid collection of 


doni at Parma; but notwithstanding the great 
care bestowed on the execution of that work, 
the perpetual interruption of continuity in the 
lines, arising from the use of moveable type, 
when. the characters and lines are printed at 
the same time, is apparent. 

~ 64. Calico-Printing from Cuylinders.—Many 


by printing from copper cylinders ‘about four 
or five.imches in diameter, on which the de- 
sired pattern has been previously engrayed. 

e portion of the cylinders ie exposed to the 


covvrna, taken ‘in its wnOst extensive: cence. |lrex 










through this press, and is printed,in four or 


five minutes. rn pila amos 
65. Printing from perforated Sheets of Metal, 
or Stencilling.—Very thin brass is sometimes 
perforated in the form of letters, usually those 
of a name; this is placed on any substance 
which it is required to mark, and a brush dip. 
ped in paint is passed over the brass: . Those 
parts which are cut away admit: the pan 
thus a copy of the name appears on the sub. 
stance below. This method, whieh affo-ds ra- 
ther a coarse copy, is sometimes used for paper 

















cially for the borders. If a portion is req 
to match an old pattern, this is, perhaps, the 
most economical way of producing it. - 
66. The beautiful red cotton handkerchiefs 
dyed at Glasgow have their pattern given to 
them by a process similar to this, except that, 
instead ef printing from a pattern, the reverse 
operation—that of discharging a part of the co- 
lor from a cloth already dyed—is performed. 
A number of handkerchiefs are pressed with 
very great force between two plates of metal, 
which are similarly perforated with round or 
lozenge-shaped holes, according to the intend. 
ed pattern. The upper plate of metal is sur- 
rounded by a rim, and a fiuid whieh has the 
property of discharging the red dye is poured 
‘upon that plate. This liquid passes through 
the holes in the metal, and also through the ca- 
lico ; but, owing to the great pressure opposite 





by far the most frequently made use of, is not|| 


impressions from the types of the press of Bo-|| 


of the patterns on printed calicoes are copies|| 


all the parts of the plates not cut away, it does 
‘not spread itself beyond the pattern. After this 
\the handkerchiefs are washed, and the pattern 
iof each is a copy of the perforated metal plate 
‘used in the process. ) 


OF PRINTING FROM SURFACE. 

This second department, of printing. from 
surface, is of more frequent application in the 
arts than that which has just been considered. 

67. Printing from wooden Blocks.— A bleck 
of box wood is in this instance the substance 





| out of which the pattern is formed : the design 


being sketched upon it, the workman cuts away 
'with sharp tools every part except the lines to 
be represented in the impression. Thisis ex- 
actly the reverse of the process of engraving 
on copper, in which every line to be represent- 
ed is cut away. ‘The ink, instead of filling the 
cavities cut in the wood, is spread upon. the 
surface which remains, and is thence trans- 
ferred to the paper. 

68. Printing from moveable Types.—This is 
the most important in its influence, of all the 
‘arts of copying. It possesses a singular pecu- 
\liarity in the immense subdivision of the 
that form the pattern. After that pattern has 
furnished thousands of copies, the same. indi- 
\vidual elements may be arranged again and 
‘again in other forms, and thus supply multitudes 
of originals, from each of which thousands of 
‘their copied impressions may flow. 

69. Printing from Stereotype.—This, mode 
‘of producing copies is very similar to the pre- 
ceding ; but as the original’ patterns ineapa- 
‘ble of change, it is only angie to cases where 
‘an extraordinary number of copies are demand. 
‘ed, or where the work consists of figures; and 
it is of great importance to insure aceuracy. 
‘Alterations may be made in it from time: to 





time; and thus mathematical tables may, by 
the gradual extirpation of error, at last become 
'perfect. This mode of producing copies pos- 
sesses, in common with that. by moyeable types, 
ithe advantage of being capable of. use in con- 
junction with wood. euts, a union frequently of 
‘considerable importance, and which is not so 
readily accomplished with engravings on)cop- 
iper. ve a 

| 70. Calico-Printing from Blocks.—Thig is a 
mode of copying, by surface-printing, from the 
ends of small pieces of copper wire, of vi 











Ttaadufactures, and is one upon whicli the cheap. 


* Thelate Mr. Lowry: 





forms, fixed into a block of wood. 


all of one uniform height, about the eighth part 





with which rooms are covered, and more espe. — 
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‘ago one.of the Paris newspapers was reprinted | 









att the block be placed upon-a piece of 
ie Ww cloth, on which ink of any color 
has been uniformly spread, the projecting cop- 
Le ada Yreceive a portion, which they give up 
applied to the calico to be printed. By 
the former method of printing on calico, only 
oné:color could be used ; but by this plan, after 
the flower of a rose, for example, has been 
pres With one set of blocks, the leaves may 
ee of another color by a different set. 
71. Priating Oil-Cloth.—After the canvass, 
which forms the basis of oil-cloth, has been co- 








mainder of the processes which it passes 
through is a series of copyings by surface- 
printing, from patterns formed upon wooden 
blocks very similar to those employed by the 
calico printer. Each color requires a distinct 
set of blocks, and thus those oil-cloths with the 
greatest variety of colors are most expensive. 

There are several other varieties of printing 
which we shall briefly notice as arts of copy- 
ing ; which, although not strictly surface-print- 
ing, yet are more allied to it than to that from 


— plates. 

Letter Copying.—In one of the modes of 
performing this process, a sheet of very thin 
paper is damped, and placed upon the writing 
to be copied. The two papers are then passed 
through a rolling press, anda portion of the 
ink from one paper is transferred to the other. 
The writing is of course reversed by this pro- 
cess ; but the paper to which it is transferred 
being thin, it is visible on the other side, in an 
uninverted position. Another common mode 
of copying letters is by placing a sheet of paper, 
covered on both sides with a substance prepar- 
ed from lamp-black, between a sheet of thin 
paper and the paper on which the letter to be 
despatched is to be written. If the upper or 
thin sheet be written upon with any hard point- 
ed substance, the words written with this style 
will be impressed from the black paper upon 
both those adjoining it. The translucency of 
the upper sheet, which is retained by the wri- 
ter, is in this instance necessary to render legi- 
ble the writing which is on the back of the pa- 
per... Both these arts are very limited in their 
extent, two or three being the utmost number 
of repetitions they allow. 

73. Printing on China.—This is an art of 
copying which is carried to a very great extent. 
As the ‘surfaces to which the impression is to 
be conveyed are often curved, and sometimes 
even fluted, the ink, or paint, is first transfer- 
red from the copper to some flexible substance, 
such as paper, or an elastic compound of glue 
and treacle. It is almost immediately convey- 
ed from this to the unbaked biscuit, to which it 
more readily adheres. 

74, Lithographic Printing.—This is another 
mode of producing copies in almost unlimite¢ 
number. The original which supplies the co 
pies is a drawing made on a stone of a slighth 

us nature; the ink employed for tracings 
it is made of such greasy materials that whet 
water is poured over the stone it shall not we' 
the lines of the drawing. When a roller cover- 
ed with printing-ink, which is of an oily nature, 
is passed over the stone previously wetted, the 
water prevents this ink from adhering to the 
uncovered. portions ; whilst the ink used in the 
drawing is of such a nature that the printing- 
ink adheres to it. In this state, if a sheet of 
paper be placed upon the stone, and then pass- 
ed undera press, the printing-ink will be trans- 
ferred to the paper, leaving the ink used in the 
drawing still adhering to the stone. 

75. There is one application of lithographic 
printing which does not appear to have receiv- 
ed sufficient attention, and perhaps farther ex- 
‘periments are necessary to bring it to perfec- 
‘tion, Itis the reprinting of works which have 
just arrived from other countries. A few years 


at: Brussels as soon as it arrived, by means of 









lithograph . Whilst the ink is yet fresh this 
thayeanily, be accomplished : Pitenty neces- 
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quantity of the printing will be transferred 
to the stone. By similar means, the other side 
of the newspaper may be copied on another 
stone, and these stones will then furnish 1m- 


pressions in the usual way. If printing from) 


stone could be reduced to the same price per 
thousand as that from moveable types, this pro- 
cess might be adopted with great advantage for 
the supply of works for the use of distant coun- 
tries possessing the same language: for a 
single copy of the work might be printed off} 
with transfer ink, which is better adapted to 
this purpose ; and thus an English work, for 
example, might be published in America from 
stone, whilst the original, printed from movea- 
ble types, made its appearance on the same day 
in England. 

It is much to be wished that such a method 
were applicable to the reprinting of fac-similes 
of old and searce books. ‘This, however, would 
require the sacrifice of two copies, since a leaf 
must be destroyed for each page. Such a me- 
thod of reproducing a small impression of an 
old work is peculiarly applicable to mathema- 
tical tables, the setting up of which in type is 
always expensive, and liable to error ; but how 
long ink will retain its power of being trans- 
ferred to stone from paper on which it has been 
printed, must be determined by experiment. 
The destruction of the greasy or oily portion of 
the ink in the character of old books seems to 
present the greatest impediment: if. oge con- 
stituent only of the ink were removed by time, 
it might perhaps be hoped that chemical means 
would ultimately be discovered for restoring it : 
but if this be unsuccessful, an attempt might be 
made to discover some substance having a 
strong affinity for the carbon of the ink which 
remains on the paper, and very little for the 
paper itself.* 

76. Register Printing.—It is sometimes 
thought necessary to print from a wooden block, 
or stereotype plate, the same pattern reversed 
upon the opposite side of the paper. The ef- 
fect of this, which is technically called Regis- 
ter Printing, is to make it appear as if the ink 
had penetrated through the paper, and render- 
ed the pattern visible on the other side. If the 
subject chosen contains many fine lines, it 
seems at first sight euemne difficult to effect 
So exact a super-position of the two patterns, 
on opposite sides of the same piece of paper, 
that it shall be impossible to detect the slightest 
deviation ; yet the process is extremely sim- 
ple. The block which gives the impression is 
always accurately brought down to the same 
place by means of a hinge ; this spot is cover- 
ed bya piece of thin leather stretched over it; 
the block is now inked, and being brought down 
to its place, gives an impression of the pattern 
to the leather ; it is then turned back ; and be- 
ing inked a second time, the paper intended to 
be printed is placed upon the Jeather, when the 
block again descending, the upper surface of 
the paper is printed from the block, and its un- 
der surface takes up the impression from the 
leather. It is evident that the perfection of 
this mode of printing depends in a great mea- 
sure on finding some soft substance like leather, 
which will take as much ink as it ought from 
the bleck, and which will give it up most com- 
pletely to paper. Impressions thus obtamed 
are usually fainter on the lower side ; and in 
order in some measure to remedy this defect, 
rather more ink is put on the block at the first 
than at the second impression. 

OF COPYING BY CASTING. 

77. The art of casting, by pouring substances 
in a fluid state into a mould which retains them 
until they become solid, is essentially an art of 
copying; the thing produced resembling en- 
tirely, as to shape, the pattern from which it 
was formed, . ee 

78. Of Casting Iron and other Metals.— 


* T possess a lithographic reprint of one pate of a table, which 





are the Yériginals from which the moulds 











appears from the fori of the type, to have #een several years 
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casting are made: so that, in fact, the ca: 
itself is a copy of the mould, and the mould 
a copy of the pattern. In castings of iron and 
metals for the coarser purposes, and, if they 
are afterwards to be worked, even for the finer 
machines, the exact resemblance amongst the 
things produced, which takes ee in many of 
the arts to which we have alluded, is not effect. 
ed in the first instance, nor is this necessary. 
As the metals shrink in cooling, the pattern is 
made larger than the intended copy ; and in ex. 
tricating it from the sand in which it is mould- 
ed, some little difference will occur in the size 
of the cavity which it leaves. In smaller works, 
where accuracy is more requisite, and where 
few or no after operations are to be performed, 
a mould of metal is employed which has been 
formed with considerable care. Thus, in cast- 
ing bullets, which ought to be perfectly spheri- 
cal and smooth, an iron instrument is used in 
which a cavity has been cut.and carefully 
ground: and in order to obviate the contrac. 
tion in cooling, a jet is left which may supply 
the deficiency of metal arising from that cause, 
and which is afterwards ‘cut off. The leaden 
toys for children are cast in brass moulds, 
which open, and in which have been graved or 
chiseled the figures intended to be produced. 

79. A very beautiful mode of Tepresenting 
small branches of the most delicate vegetable 
pro@uctions in bronze has been employed by 
Mr. Chantrey. A small strip of a fir-tree, a 
branch of holly, a curled leaf of broccoli, or any 
other vegetable production, is suspended by 
one end in a small cylinder of paper whieh is 
placed for support within a similarly formed 
tin ease: the finest river silt, carefully sépara- 
ted* from all the coarser particles, and mixed 
with water so as to have the consistency of 
cream, is poured into the paper cylinder by 
small portions at a time, carefully shaking the 
plant a little after each addition, in order that 
its leaves may be covered, and that no bubbles 
of air may be left. The plant and its mould are 
now allowed to dry, and the yielding nature of 
the paper allows the loamy coating to shrink 
from the outside. When this is dry it is sur. 
rounded by a coarser substance; and, finally, 
we have the twig with all its leaves imbedded 
in a perfect mould. This mould ig carefully 
drie', and thea gradually heated to a red heat. 
At the ends of some of the -<."eg cr shoots, 
wires have been left to afford air-holes by their 
removal, and in this state of strong ignition a 
stream of air is directed into the hole formed 
by the end of the branch. The consequence 
is, that the wood and leaves which had been 
turned into charcoal by the fire, are*now con- 
verted into carbonic acid by the current of air; 
and after some time the whole of the solid mat- 
ter of which the plant consisted is completely 
removed, Jeaving a hollow mould, bearing on 
its interior all the minutest traces of ‘its late 
vegetable ocenpant. When this process is 
completed, the mould, being still kept at nearly 
a red heat, receives the fluid metal, whieh, b 
its weight, either drives the very small quanti 
ty of air, which at that high temperatare re- 
mains behind, out through the air-hoiles, or com. 
presses it into the pores of the very porous 
substance of which the mould is formed. 

80. Casting in Plaster —This is a mode of 
copying applied to a variety of purposes: to 
produce accurate representations of the human 


|! form—of statues—or of rare fossils—to which 


latter purpose it has lately been applied with 
great advatitage. In all casting, the first pro- 
cess ig to make the mould; and plasters, the 
substance which is almost always employed for 
the purpose. The propérty which it possesses 
of remaining for a short time in a state of flu- 
idity, renders it admirably adapted to this ob- 
ject, and adhesion, even to an original of plas. 
ter, is effectually prevented by oiling the surface 
on which it is poured. The mould formed 
round the subject which is copied, removed in 
separate pieces and then re-united, is that in 
which the copy is cast. This process gives 
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additional utility and value to the finest works 
of art. The students of the Academy at Ve- 
nice are semconapiod to as oe sc > ap 
a | of Egina, preserved in 

unich ; as well as the marbles of the Parthe. 
non, the pe of our own Museum. Casts in 

ster of the Elgin marbles adorn many of the 

‘academies of the Continent, and the liberal em- 
ployment of such presents affords us an inex- 
pensive and permanent source rh eye pests 8 

81. Casting in Wax.—This mode of copying, 
aided by proper coloring, offers the most suc- 
cessful imitations of many objects of natural 
history, and gives an air of reality to them 
which might deceive even the most instructed. 
Numerous figures of remarkable persons, hav- 
ing the face and hands formed in wax, have 
been exhibited at various times ; and the re- 
semblances have in some instances been most 
striking. But whoever would see the art of 
copying in wax carried to the highest perfec- 
tion, should examine the beautiful collection of| 
fruit at the house of the Horticultural Society ; 
the model of the magnificent flower of the new 
genus Rafflesia; the waxen models of the in- 
ternal parts of the human body, which adorn 
the anatomical gallery of the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, and the Museum at Florence—or the 
collection ci morbid anatomy, at the University 
of Bologna. The art of imitation by wax does 
not usually afford the multitude of copies which 
flow from many similar operations, ‘This num- 
ber is checked by the subsequent stages of the 
process, which, ceasing to have the character 
of copying by a tool. or pattern, become conse- 
quently more expensive. In each individual 
production, form alone is $2 by casting ; the 
coloring must be the work of the pencil, guid- 
ed by the skill of the artist. 

OF COPYING BY MOULDING. 

82. This method of producing multitudes of 
individuals having an exact resemblance in ex- 
ternal shape, is adopted very widely in the arts. 
The substances employed are, either naturally 
or by artificial preparation, in a soft or plastic 
state ; they are then compressed by mechani- 
eal force, sometimes assisted by heat, into a 
mould of the required form. 

83. Of Bricks and Tiles —An oblong box of 
wood fitting upon a bottom fixed to the brick- 
maker’s bench, is. the mould from which every 
brick is formed. A portion of the plastic mix- 
ture of which the bricks consist is made ready 
by less skilful hands ; the workman first sprin- 
kles a little sand into the mould, and then throws 
the clay into it with some force, at the same 
time rapidly working it with his fingers, so as 
to make it completely close up to the corners. 
He next scrapes off, with a wetted stick, the 
superfluous clay, and shakes the new-formed 
brick dexterously out of its mould upon a piece 
of board, on which it is removed by another 
workman to the place appointed for drying it. 
A very skilful moulder has, occasionally, in a 
long summer’s day, delivered from ten to eleven 
thousand bricks ; but a fair average day’s work 
is from five to six thousand. Tiles of various 
kinds and forms are made of finer materials, 
but by the same system of moulding. Amongst 
the ruins of the city of Gour, the ancient capi- 
tal of Bengal, are found bricks having project- 
ing ornaments in high relief: these appear to 
have been formed in a mould, and subsequent- 
ly glazed with a colored glaze. In Germany, 
also, brickwork has been executed with various 
ornaments. The cornice of the church of St. 
Stefano, at. Berlin, is made of large blocks of 
brick moulded into the form required by the 
architect. 

84. Of Embossed China.—Many of the forms 
given to those beautiful specimens of earthen- 
ware, which] constitute the equipage of our 
breakfast and our dinner tables, are not capa- 
ble of being executed in the lathe of the potter. 
The embossed ornaments on the edges of the 
plates, their polygonal shape, the fluted surface 
of many of the vases, would all be difficult and 
costly of execution by the hand ; but they be- 
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d skill bestowed on the preparation of that 

ould are repai! by the mu.titude 4 produces. 
n many of the works of the china manufacto- 
ry, one part only of the article is moulded—the 
upper surface of the plate, for example—whilst 
the under side is figured by the lathe. In some 
instances the handle, or only a few ornaments, 
jare moulded, and the body of the work is turned. 


85. Glass Seals —The process of engraving 
upon gems is one requiring considerable time 
and skill. ‘The seals thus produced can, there- 
fore, never become common. Imitations, how- 
ever, have been made of various degrees of re- 
semblance. The color which is given to glass 
is, perhaps, the most successful part of the im- 
itation. A small cylindrical rod of colored glass 
is heated in the flame of a blow-pipe, until the 
extremity becomes. soft. The operator then 
pinches it between the ends of a pair of nip- 
pers, which are formed of brass, and on one 
side of which has been carved in relief the de- 
vice intended for the seal. When care has been 
taken in heating the glass properly, and when 
the mould has been well finished, the seals thus 
produced are not bad imitations. By this sys- 
tem of copying they are so multiplied, that at 
Birmingham the more ordinary kinds are to be 
purchased at three-pence a dozen. 

86. Square Glass Bottles.—The round forms 
which are usually given to vessels of glass are 
readily produced by the expansion of the air with 
which they are blown. It is, however, neces- 
sary in many cases to make bottles of a square 
form, and each capable of holding exactly the 
same quantity of fluid. It is also frequently 
desirable to have imprinted on them the name 
of the maker of the medicine or other liquid they 
are destined to contain. A mould of iron, or 
of copper, is provided, of the intended size, on 
the inside of which are engraved the names re- 
quired. This mould, which is used in a hot 
state, opens into two parts, to allow the inser- 
tion of the round unfinished bottle, which is 
placed in it in a very soft state, before it is re- 
moved from the end of the iron tube with which 
it was blown. The mould is now closed, and 
by blowing strongly into the bottle the glass is 
forced against its sides. 

87. Wooden Snuff-Boxes.—Snuff-boxes or- 
namented with devices, in imitation of carved 
work or of rose engine-turning, are sold ata 
price which proves tht they are only imitations. 
The wood, or horn, out of which they are form- 
ed, is softened by long boiling in water, and 
whilst in this state it is forced in moulds of 
iron, or steel, on which are cut the requisite 
patterns, where it remains exposed to great 
pressure until it is dry. 

88. Horn Knife-ZTandles and Umbrella-Han- 
dles.—The property which horn possesses of 
becoming soft by the action of water and heat, 
fits it for many useful purposes. It is pressed 
into moulds, and becomes embossed with fig- 
ures in relief, adapted to the nature and use of, 
the objects to which it is to be applied. If 
curved, it may be straightened; or if straight, 
it may be bent into any form which ornament 
or utility may require; and by the use of the 
mould these forms may be multiplied in endless 
variety. The commoner sorts of knives, the 
crooked handles for umbrellas, and a multitude 
of other articles to which horn is applied, at- 
test the cheapness which the art of copying 
gives to the things formed of this material. 

89. Moulding Torteise-Shell_—The same 
principle is applied to things formed out of the 
shell of the turtle, or the land tortoise. From 
the greatly superior price of the raw material, 
this principle of copying is, however, more rare. 
ly employed upon it; and the few carvings which 
are demanded are usually performed by hand. 

90. Tobacco Pipe-Making.—This simple art 
is almost entirely one of copying. ‘The moulds 
are formed of iron, in two parts, each embrac- 
ing one-half of the stem; the line of junction 
of these parts may generally be observed-run- 
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come easy and uniform in all their parts when 
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it is enclosed in Some of the moulds 
have figures, or names, sunk in the inside. 
This gives a corresponding figure in relief up- 
on the finished pipe. 

91. Embossing upon Calico.—Calicoes of one 
color, but embossed all over with various rais- 
ed patterns, although not much worn in this 
country, are in great demand in several foreign 
markets. This appearance is produced by pass- 
ing them through a pair of rollers, on one of 
which is figured in intaglio the pattern to be 
transferred to the calico. The substanee of the 
cloth is pressed very forcibly into the cavities 
thus formed, and preserves its figured appear- 
ance after considerable use. 

92. Embossing upon Leather.—This art of 
copying from patterns previously engraved on 
steel rollers is, in most respects, similar to the 
preceding. The leather is forced into the ca- 
vities, and that part which is not opposite te 
any cavity is powerfully condensed between 
the rollers. 

93. Swaging.—This is an art of copying 
practised by the smith. In order to fashion his 
iron and steel into the form demanded by his 
customers, he has small blocks of steel into 
which are sunk cavities of various shapes; 
these are called swages, and are generally in 
pairs. ‘Thus, if he wants a round bolt, termi- 
nating in a cylindrical head of larger diameter, 
and having one or more projecting rims, he 
uses a corresponding swaging-tool ; and havin 
heated the end of his iron rod, and thickene 
it by a process which is technically called up. 
setting, he places its head upon one of the parts 
of the swage ; and while an assistant holds the 
other part on the top of the hot iron, he strikes 
it several times with his hammer, occasienally 
turning the head one quarter round. The heat- 
ed and softened iron is thus forced by the blows 
to assume the form of the mould into which it 
is impressed. 

94. Engraving by Pressure.—This is one of 
the most beautiful instances of the ari of copy- 
ing, carried to an almost unlimited extent ; and 
the delicacy with which it can be executed, and 
the precision with which the finest traces of 
the graving tool can be transferred from steel 
to copper, or even from hard steel to soft steel, 
is most unexpected. We are indebted to Mr. 
Perkins for most of the contrivances which 
have brought thjs art at once almost to perfec- 
tion. An engraving is first made upon soft 
steel, which is hardened by a peculiar process, 
without in the least injuring its delicacy. A 
cylinder of soft steel, pressed with great force 
against the hardened steel engraving, is now 
made to roll slowly backward and forward over 
it, thus receiving the design, but in relief. This 
is in its turn hardened without injury ; and if 
it be slowly rolled to and fro with strong pres- 
sure on successive plates of copper, it will im- 
print on a thousand of them a perfect fac- 
simile of the original steel engraving from 
which it resulted. Thus the number of co- 
pies producible from the same design is 
multiplied a thousand-fold. But even this is 
very far short of the limits to which this pro- 
cess may be extended. The hardened steel- 
roller, bearing the design upon it in relief, may 
be employed to make a few of its first impres- 
sions upon plates of soft steel, and these being 
hardened become the representatives of the ori- 


the parents of other rollers, each generating 
copper-plates like their prototype. ‘The possi- 
ble extent to which fac-similes of one original 
engraving may thus be multiplied almost con- 
founds the imagination, and ap 
all practical purposes unlimited. There are 
rendering the forgery of bank notes (to prevent 
which it was proposed by Mr. Perkins) a mat- 
ter of great difficulty. The first is the perfect 
identity of every impression with every other, 
so that any variation in the minutest line would 
at once cause detection. The other principle is, 
that the plates, from which all the impressions 
are derived, may be formed by the united labors 





of artists most eminent in their several depart- 
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"pies are impressed are most frequently metals, 


coins which cireulate as money are produced by 


brass by placing it between dies, and allowing 


ments ; and as only one original of each design 
is necessary, the expense, even of the moet| 
elaborate thew ety will be trifling, compared 
titude of copies produced from it. 
, 95. It must, however, be admitted that the 
principle of copying itself furnishes an expedi- 
ent for imitating any erlgraving or printed pat- 
tern, however complicated ; and that it presents 
a difficulty which none of the schemes devised 
for the prevention of forgery appear to have yet 
effectually met. In attempting to imitate the 
most perfect bank note, the first process would 
be to place it with the printed side downwards, 
upon a stone or other substance, on which, by 
vag he thropgh a rolling press, it might be 
firmly fixed. The next object would be to dis- 
cover some solvent which should dissolve the 
per, but neither affect the printing-ink nor 
injure the stone or substance on which it is 
impressed. Water does not seem to do this 
effectually, and perhaps weak alkaline or acid 
solutions would be tried. If, however, this 
could be fully accomplished, and if the stone or 
other substance used had those properties which 
enable us to print from it, then inhumerable 
fac-similes of the note might be made, and the 
imitation would be pice dh Porcelain bis- 
cuit, which has recently been used with a black 
lead pencil for memorandum books, seems, in 
some measure, adapted for such trials, sinee 
its porosity may be diminished to any extent 
by iminishing the dilution of the glazing ap- 
plied to it. «; 
96. Gold and Silver Moulding.—Many of thg. 
mouldings used by jewellers consist of thin 
slips of metal, which have received their {1m 
by passing between steel rollers, on which she 
pattern is embossed or engraved; thus taking 
a succession of copies of the devices intended. 
97. Ornamental Papers.—Sheets of paper 
eolored or covered with gold or silver leaf, and 
embossed with various patterns, are used for 
covering books, and for many orn:jfnental pur- 
a The figures upon these.gre produced 
y the same process, that of passing the sheets 
of paper between engraved rouders. 


OF COPYING BY STAMPING. 

This mode of copying is extensively employ- 
ed in the arts. It is generally executed by means 
of large presses worked with a screw and hea- 
vy fly-wheel. The materials on which the co- 


ath £9 


and the process is sé%netimes. executed when 
they are hot, and in one case whe: the metal 
is in a state betweeh solidity and flindity. 

98. Coins and Medals.—The whole of the 


this mode of copying. The screw-presses are 
either worked by manual labor, by water, or by 
steam power. The mint which was senta few 
pe since to Calcutta was cay, ble of coining 
{000 pieces a day. Medals, which usually 
have their figures in higher relief than coins, 
are produced by similar means; but a single 
blow is rarely sufficient to bring them to per- 
fection, and the compression of the metal which 
arises from the first blow renders it too hard to 
receive — subsequent blows without injury 
tothe die. It is, therefore, after being struck, 
removed to a furnace, in which it is carefully 
heated red-hot and annealed, after which opera- 
tion it is again placed between the dies ; and 
receives additional blows. For large medals, 
and those on which the figures are very promi- 
nent, these processes must be repeated many 
times. One of the largest medals hitherto struc 
underwent them nearly a hundred times before 
it was completed. 
99. Ornaments for Military Accoutrements, 
and Furniture.—These are usually made of 
brass, and are stamped up out of solid or sheet 


a heavy weight to drop upon the upper die from 
a height of from five to fifteen feet. _ 

100. Buttons and Nail Heads.—Buttons em- 
bossed with crests or other devices are produced 
by the same means; find some of those which 
are plain receive their hemispherical form from 
the dies in which’ they are struck. The heads 
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101. Of a Process for Copying, called i 
France Clichee.—This curious of 


exists a range of temperature previous to 

melting point, of several of the alloys of lead, 
tin, and antimony, in which the compound is 
neither solid, nor yet fluid. In this kind of 

try state it is placed in a box under a die, which 
descends upon it with considerable force. The 
blow drives the metal into the finest lines of the 
die, and the coldness of the latter immediately 
solidifies the whole mass. A quantity of the 
half melted metal is driven about by the blow 











the box in which the process is carried on. 
The work thus produced is. admirable for its 
sharpness, but has not the finished form of a 
piece just leaving the coining-press ; the sides 
are ragged, and it must be trimmed, and its 
thickness equalized in the lathe. 


OF COPYING BY PUNCHING, 
102. This mode of copying consists in driving, 
either by a blow or by pressure, a steel punc 
through the substance to be cut., In seme 
cases the object is to make repeated copies of 
the same aperture, and the substance separated 
from the plate is rejected ; in other cases it is 
the small pieces cut out which are the objects 
of the workman’s labor. 
103. Punching Iron Plate for Boilers —The 
steel punch used for this purpose is from three. 
eighths to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and drives out from a plate of iron a circular 
disk from one-fourth to five-eighths of an inch 
thick. 

104. Punching Tinned Iron.—The ornamen- 
tal patterns of open work, which decorate the 
tinned and japanned wares in general use, are 
rarely punched by the workman who makes 
them. In London, the art of punching out these 
patterns in screw-presses is carried on as a 
separate trade ; and large quantities of sheet tin 
are perforated for cullenders, wine-strainers, 
borders of waiters, and other similar purposes. 
The perfection and regularity to which the art 
has been carried are remarkable. Sheets of 
copper, too, are punched with small holes about 
the hundredth of an inch in diameter, in such 
multitudes that more of the sheet of metal is| 
removed than remains behind; and plates ot 
tin have been perforated with above three thou- 
sand holes in each square inch. 
105. The mlaid plates of brass and rosewood, 
called buhl work, which ornament our furniture, 
are formed by punching ; but in this instance, 
both the parts cut out and those which remain 
are in many cases employed. In the remaining 
illustrations of the art of copying by punching, 
the part used is that which is punched out. 

106. Cards for Guns.—The substitution of a 
circular disk of thin card instead of paper, for 
retaining in its place the charge of a fowling- 
piece, is attended with considerable advantage. 
It would, however, be of little avail, unless an 
easy method was cantrived of producing an un- 
limited number of cards, each exactly fittin 
the bore of the barrel. The small steel too 
used for this purpose cuts out innumerable cir- 
cles similar to its cutting end, each of which pre- 
cisely fills the barrel for which it was designed. 
107. Ornaments of Gilt Paper.—The golden 
stars, leaves, and other devices, sold in shops 
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sary to anneal them at intervals. 
110. Wire drawing.—The metal to. be con- 
verted into wire is made of a cylindrical form 
and drawn forcibly through circular tt 
plates of steel: at each pas it becomes - 
smaller ; and when finished, its seetion at ‘ 
point is a precise copy of the last hole 
which it passed. b n the larger kinds.of 
wire, fine lines may frequently be tra r 
ning longitudinally ; these arise from a slight 
imperfection in the holes of the draw-plates. 
For many purposes of the arts, wire, the sec- 
tion of which is square or half rownd, is re- 
quired: the same method of making it is 
sued, except that the holes through which it is 
drawn are in such cases themselves square, or 
half round, or of whatever other form the wir 
18 required to be. A species of wire is made, th 
section of which resembles a star with from 
to twelve rays; this is called pinion wire, and 
is used by the clock-makers. They file away 
all the rays from a short piece, exeept from 
about half an inch near one end: this becomes 
: pinion for 2 — Fegy = leaves or tee 
avin ass rou t aw-plate, are 
sess * rnished and finished, ee. 
111. Tube drawing—The art of forming 
tubes of uniform diameter is nearly similar in 
its mode of execution to wire drawing. After 
the sheet-brass has been bent round and solder- 
ed so as to form a hollow cylinder; if the out- 
side diameter is that which is required to be 
uniform, it is drawn through a succession of 
holes as in wire drawing. If the inside dianie- 
ter is to be uniform, a succession of steel ey- 
linders, called triblets, are drawn ; 
brass tube. In making tubes for ) 
is necessary that both the inside and. outsi 
should be uniform. A steel triblet is passe 
into the tube, which is then drawn through a 
succession of holes, until the outside diameter 
is reduced to the required size. ‘The metal of 
which the tube is formed is condensed between 
the holes, and the steel cylinder within it; and 
wnen the latter is withdrawn the in al. 
face a polished. The brass tube is ¢: 
siderably extended by this >tin 
even to double its first length. ere 
112. Leaden pipes for the conveyanée: 
ter were formerly made by casting; t 
been found that they can be made bot! 
and better by drawing them. through holes. 
the manner of wire, A cylinder of lead, of five 
or six inches in diameter, about two fe 
long, is cast with a small hole through its axie, 
and an iron ¢riblet of fifteen feet in length is 
forced into the hole. It is then drawn th 
a series of holes, until the lead hase; 
from one end to the other Of the ériblet, 
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for the purpose of ornamenting articles made 
of paper and ~ paste-board, and other fancy 
works, are cut by punches of various forms, 
out of sheets of gilt paper. 
108, Steel Chains.—The chain used in con- 





of the proper thickness in proportion to the siz 
of the pipe. . ; 








necting the main-spring and fusee in watches 





steel. It is of great importance that each of 
these pieces should be of exactly the same size. 
The links are of two sorts ; one of them con- 
sisting of a single oblong piece of steel with tw 
holes in it, and the other formed by connect 

two of the same pieces of steel, placed 
to each other, at a short distance, by two ri- 











of several kinds of nails which are portions of 


vets. These two kinds of links occur alter- 
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in ebedying in: their Libra- 
ry this well approved work of Euler. . Written origi- 
nelly for the instruction of a female, the Princess An. 
sau,  niece'of the King of Prussia, in whose 

er was then established, these letters are 
ye ap ried to convey in a manner as popular and 
ek duces e and technical as the subjects will 
admit, knowledge of great utility to all, but of rare 
acquisition by ‘many, and especially by females. Hav- 
ing previously done much for the amusement and lit- 
‘eraty tastes of the ladies, the Harpers now present 
work from which they may derive, without 
papel irksome application, just and accurate 
views, founded on profound scientific researches, of 
the nature and effects of the various objects and in- 
‘fluences comprized under the general head of Natu- 
th Sean this work, however, to the la- 
‘dies, | Tet it not be inferred that the other sex should 
not consider it as not equally addressed to them. It 
ie worthy the study of the acutest intellects, and will 















satisfy the most inquiring and far reaching minds. 


‘Dr. Brewster, who edited the English edition, whence 
this is taken, has by notes brought up the scientific 
facts ‘end information to the present state of know. 
‘Jedge—these letters having been written about the 
middle « of the last century. There are, also, some 
additional notes, by the gentleman, Prof. Griscom, 
under whose care this American edition was pre- 
pared for the’press. j 
“* Mgwoms or Hortense Beaunannois, Ex-Queen 
of Holland—1 vol.; Philadelphia : Bey & Bivpxe. 
—<Afiother memoir connected with the times and fa- 
emily of the inexhaustible Napoleon. We know 
not that it is authenticated, but yet it seems to be so, 
and is ascribed to Count de la Garde, who had be- 
_come known to the charming and accomplished Hor- 
tense by some little musical pieces he had composed, 
and. who made her a visit, while a proscribed exile, 
residing at Augsburg. An ill-assorted union, and in- 
compatibility of tastes between her husband, Louis 
‘Bonaparte and herself, gave rise to rumors unfavor- 
| to the reputation of Hortense; but the grace 
of her manners, and the goodness of her 
heart assured to her constant and fast friends: This 
memoir is that of a. warm admirer,and one who writes 
with poetical inspiration,and possibly poetical license. 
‘TSere are added many interesting notes and illus. 
trations of particular scenes and incidents, taken 
“from ¢ contemporaneous memoirs. 


Tur Mexrcanrice Cuanacrer, anv irs INFLUENCE 
a ‘oun Poraticat Instirutions, a Lecture deliver- 
ea" é the Mercantile Library Association, by 
oo AD : Foor: New York: Jonaruan Leavirr.— 
Aa ry little volume, though not so accurately 
printed as.it, should be, ushers forth this useful and 
- practical lecture, _We must however say that the 
* design’of this'address is superiorto its execution— 
ts “thi style is not elegant—and the illustrations are 

swhat too trite. The influence of commeréémp. 
“on liberty in genéral; and upon our political i institu. 
tions in particular, is a spirit-stirring theme, and one 
othat.should have been treated with more care and 
‘ -comprehensiveness than is,done in the discourse be 
~“fore’ns: yet so far as it goes, it iar and cer- 
“tainly well intentioned. 
‘omk Srontina Macazin&, No, Ill. New- 
D9. C. R. Cotpex.—This number. comes out 
of titlte to meet the view. of the sporting 
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naiatee, are given at length, 


$ performance of 200 miles jin, 
with a colored plate 
(nothing remarkable) of the scene and the horseman. 
There is also a very useful plate of “the proportions 
of a horse,” with letters and figures indicating the dif. 
ferent points and names. We give an extract from 
this number, concerning Marie Antoinette, at a boar- 
hunt : 


Appearance of the lave Queen of France, (Marie An- 
toinette,) at a Boar Hunt. 

It was in the forest of St. Germain en Laye, that I 
first-saw Marie Antoinette d’Autriche. This splen- 
did sovereign was indeed an imperial model of fe 
male beauty ; rich and royal were her charms, de- 
spotic and commanding her lovely form and imposing 
figure. If aman had but one drop of chivalrous 
blood in his veins, it would swell into his heart and 
mantle at the sight of this great and unfortunate wo- 
man. - She at once struck, captivated ‘and interested 
you. Her stately demeanor was all the queen— 
her soft large blue eye was allthe woman. Respect 
was inspired ‘by. the former, zealous devotion was 
enkindled by the latter, with a kind of feeling as if a 
man would wish to have peril to brave for such a 
princess, and arduous enterprize to undertake for 
the reward of her smile. 

If Agamemnon ever deserved the title of Anax An- 
dron, (the King of Men,) or Ney merited the nom de 
guerre of un brave parmi les braves, Marie Antoinette, 
of Austria, was entitled to the epithet of the Queen 
of Women, and une belle parmi les belles. . 

My reader must pardon me for this long digression 
from the subject of sporting ; a true sportsman is al- 
ways a man of gallantry; and he who boldly risks 
his neck at a desperate fence, or a blind leap, will 
be very likely to brave every danger for the lady of 
his love, and to stick at nothing ih following the blind 
god’s chase in pursuit of beauty. ‘T’o such a one his 
flame may fairly address the words of the Italian 
Bard, ‘ Deh? non seguir damna fugace,’ ete. 

‘ Follow a nobler chace, and spare the deer, 
Hunted by cruelty, run down by fear; 

I am thy captive, Sylvia, follow me— 
Already ta’en and bound by love to thee.’ 

But to the boarhunt. The field was numerous and 
brilliant. The hounds and whole turn-out belonged 
to the present Charles X.; ex-king of France, then 
second brother to Louis XVI. It- was what was 
called Pequipage de Monseigneur le Comte d’ Artois 
—carriages, horses, et cetera. By the way, there 
were then in France a number of what was termed 
voitures de chasse, hunting carriages, very fancifully 
constructed, resembling our caravans, and having 
sometimes a stag’s head and fore quarters in front ; 
over which a coachman, all gold or silver lace, and 
his hair highly dressed, used to take his seat, driving 
either four-in-hand, the horses all too far from their 
work, the leaders with very long traces, seldom tight, 
(for these dressy coachmen did not know now to keep 
the tits up to their traces,) or with four horses, the 
leaders having a postillion with cocked hat and jack 
boots. Sometimes, also, the voitures de chasse had 
three horses abreast: and once-I saw one with four, 
which was very like the engravings of the Roman 
cars. The nobility mostly went to cover in close 
carriages, the horses being led, as those of tae royal 
hunt of Louis XVI. were ; each led-horse being cov- 
ered with a rich cloth, corresponding with the livery 
of the owner, and with the family arms, or cipher 
and coronet, at each corner. The Count d’ Artois’ 
was dark green, with splendid gold lace ; the livery 
being that color and crimson, laced richly with gold. 
It had a fine effect in the field, although an unsporting 
appearance, being more military. looking than any 
thing else. The Prince of Condé’s trappings were 
duff and crimson velvet, with silk embroidery of the 

satter color, in portreiture of the knights in leathern 
doublets with the crimaon favors. 

The Queen of France wore the uniform of the 
hunt, with a profusion of gold lace, and as great a 
profusion of fine white ostrich feathers in her riding. 
hat. She wasin one of these. voitures de chasse, 
drawn by eight fine English bay horses, driven by a 
giant of a charioteer, of most uncoachman-like ap. 
pearance—a desperate driver, but a bad whip. The 
animals went at a furious rate, and her most Chri 
tian majesty had much the appearance of a soverei 
of ancient times, making a triumphant entry into some 
conquered state. 

Tur Wonprovs Tace or Arroy ; by the Authcr 


of ‘Vivian Grey.’ 2 vols. Harpers.—This wild and 
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makes. png —, oongntonally like the 
of a madman. The story. of Alroy, at least that. part 
of it upon which the'chief interest of the novel turns, 
is nothing remarkably new in its way. The herd, 
like Mark Antony, merely giving up the world for a 
woman, and being betrayed by the syren for whom 
he sacrifices fame and character. But we must not 
destroy the reader’s interest by revealing the plot, 
which the following extracts will show is made a 
vehicle for passages of poetic beauty. # 


How vividly is the engrossing passion, in which 
the senses of the fated Hebrew chieftain are steeped, 
portrayed in the tollowing description of a twilight 
interview with his mistress : 

Sunset sounded from the minarets. They arose 
and wandered together in the surrounding paradise. 
The sky was tinted with a pale violet flush, a single 
star floating by the side of the white moon, that 
beamed with adim lustre, soft and shapely as a pearl. 

‘* Beautiful !” exclaimed the pensive Schirene, ‘as 
she gazed upon the star. ‘* Oh! my Alroy, nee 
cannot we ever live alone, and ever in a paradise !” 

‘*T am wearied of empire,” replied Alroy with a 
smile, ‘let us fly !” 

‘*Ts there no island with all that can make life 
charming, and yet impervious to man? How little 
do we require! Ah! if these gardens, instead of 
being surrounded by hateful Bagdad. were only en- 
compassed by some beautiful ocean !” 

‘¢ My heart, we live in a paradise, and are seldom 
disturbed, thanks to Honain !” 

‘* But the very consciousness that there are any 
other persons existing but ourselves is to me painful. 
Every one who even thinks of you seems to rob me of 
a part of your being.” 


Not less naturally is described the repining of an 
ardent mind for ‘the want of opportunities :~- 


And even now e vivid flash darts through the dark. 
ness of my mind—methinks, methinks—Ah! worst 
of woes to dream of glory indespair. No, no, I live 
and die a most ignoble thing ; beauty and love, and 
fame and mighty deeds, the smile of women-and the 
gaze of men, and the ennobling consciousness of 
worth, and all the fiery course of the creative passions 
—these are not for me. 


Portrait of a war-horse :— 


Short time I ween that stately steed had parted 
from his desert home; his haughty crest, his eye of 
fire, the glory of his snorting nostril, betokened well 
his conscious pride and pure nobility of race. His 
color was like the sable night shining with a thousand 
stars, and he pawed. the ground with his delicate 
hoof, like an eagle flapping its wing. 


His course over the desert :— 


Speed, fleetly speed, thou courser bold, and track 
the desert’s trackless way. Beneath thee is the 
boundless earth, above thee is the boundless heaven, 
an iron soil and brazen sky. Speed, swiftly speed, 
thou courser bold, and track the desert’s trackless 
way! 

Ah! dost thou deem these salty plains lead to thy 
Yemen’s happy groves, and dost thou scent, on the 
hot breeze, the spicy breath of Araby? A sweet de- 
lusion, noble steed, for this briny wilderness leads 
not to the happy groves of Yemen, and the breath 
thou scentest on the coming breeze is not the spicy 
breath of Araby. 

The attributes of night :— 

Night brings rest ; night brings solace ; rest to the 
weary; solace to the sad. And to the desperate 
night brings despair. The moon has sunk to early 
rest; but a thousand stars are in the sky. The 
mighty mountains rise severe in the clear and silent 
air. Inthe forestall is still, The tired wind nolon. 
ger roams, but has lightly dropped on its leafy couch, 
and sleeps like man. Silent all but the fountain’s 
drip. 

Anisland of the desert: - 

Soon sprang up a grove of graceful palm trees, 
with tall thin stems, and bending. feathery crowns, | 
languid and beautiful. Around the verdant sod. 
gieamed like an emerald: silver streams, flowing 
from a babbling parent prints veses.0 Lap white 
forms within the lM grove 
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fi r and fresh 0 asis! 
, x ips yay ais 
rene? Schirene ! ere in ais tins tore 
to thee the passion long up—the passion of my 
i ° common te, a life full of deep feeling and 
ethoughi. O! beautiful, oh, more than beau- || 
tot, thou to me art as a dream unbroken—why 
a thou not mine, why lose a moment in our glori- 
ous lives, and baulk our destiny of half its bliss ? 


Beautiful illustration of an Eastern superstition :— 


When the sun set, the Sabbath was to commence. 
The undulating horizon rendered it difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise moment of his fall. The crimson 
orb sunk behind the purple mountains, the sky was 
flushed with a rich and rosy glow. Then might be 
perceived the zealots, pyoud in their Talmudical lore, 
holding a skein of white silk in their hands, and an. 
preg f the approach of the Sabbath by their obser- 
vation of its shifting tints. While the skein was yet 
g olden, the forge of the armorer still sounded, the 

re of the cook still blazed, still the cavalry led their 
steeds to the river, and still the busy footmen braced 
up their tents and hammered at their palisades. The 
skein of silk became rosy, the armorer worked with 
renewed energy, the cook puffed with increased 
zeal, the horsemen scampered from the river, the 
footmen cast an anxious glance at the fading twilight. 

The skein of silk became blue ; a dim, dull, sepul- 
chral, leaden tinge fell over its purity, The hum of 
gnats arose, the bat flew in circling whirls over the 
tents, horns sounded from all quarters, the sun had 
set,, the Sabbath had commenced. The forge was 
mute, the fire extinguished, the prances of the horses 
and the bustle of the men in a moment ceased. A 
deep, a sudden, and all pervading stillness dropped 
over that mighty host. It was night; the sacred lamp 
of the Sabbath sparkled in every tent of the camp, 
which vied in silence and brilliancy with the mute 
and glowing heavens 

Popping the question.—‘* Oh beautiful, oh ! more 
than beautiful! for thou to me art like a dream un. 
broken,” exclaimed the young leader of Israel, ‘let 
me, let me breathe my adoration. I offer thee not 
empire; I offer thee not wealth ; I offer thee not all 
the boundless gratification of magnificent fancy— 
these may be thine, but all these thou hast proved; 
but ifthe passionate affections of a spirit, which ne’er 
has yielded to the power of woman, or the might of 
man—if the deep devotion of the soul of Alroy be 
deemed an offering mec: ior the shrine of thy sur- 
passing loveliness, I worship thee, Schirene, I wor- 
ship thee, I worship thee! 

**Since I first gazed upon thee, since thy beauty 
first rose upon my presence like a star bright with my 
destiny, in the still sanctuary 0: my secret love, thy 
idol has ever rested. Then, then, I was a thing 
whose very touch thy creed might count a contumely. 
I have avenged the insults of long centuries in the 
best blood of Asia; I have returned,-in glory and in 
pride, to claim my ancient sceptres but sweeter far 
than vengéance, sweeter farthan the quick gathering 
of my sacred tribes, the rush of triumph and the blaze 
of empire, is this brief moment of adoring love, 
wherein I pour the passion of my life! 


Infatuation.—He thought of all her love, and all 
her loveliness; he called to mind all the marvellous 
story of their united fortunes. He felt that for her, 
and her alone, he cared to live; that without her 
om sympathy, even success seemed unendurable. 

is judgment fluctuated in an eddy of passion and 
reason. Passion conquered. He dismissed from his 
intelligence all cognizance of good and evil; he de- 
termined, undér all circumstances, to cling ever to 
her; he tore from his mind all memory of the late 
disclosure. 

The fluctuations of genius.—An awful thing it. is— 
the. failing energies of a master-mind... He who 
places implicit confidence in his genius, will find) 
himself some day utterly defeated and deserted. 
Tis bitter! Every paltry hindseems but. to breathe 
to mock you. Slow, indeed, is sucha mind to credit 
that, the never-failing resource can at lastbe wanting. 
But so itis. Like adried-up fountain, the perennial 
flow and bright fertility have ceassd, and ceased for 
ever. Then comes the madness of retrospection, 

Power of | the mind over the frame—Tis not in 
palaces, or in the battle field alone, the heroic soul 
can conquer and command. Scenes like these are 
the great proof of’ a siperior’soul. “While we live, 
our body is a temple where our genitis pours forth 
its godlike inspiration, arid while the alter is not over. 
thrown, the deity may still-work marvels, - 


Wasousta, on THE Proturcy, a TALE oF THE 
Canapas } by the: author of Ebattly, a vole, Phila. 
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ing 5 insets commemorated in Wacousta had their 
ping and action. A writer in the Detroit Journal, 
who, from observing communications from his pen 
not infrequently in that paper, we apprehend to be 
Mr. Schooleraft, speaks of Wacousta as follows: 


The author has evinced a thorough acquaintance 
with our scenery and localities: and even the ra- 
vines and hills of which he speaks may have been 
found, without a violent stretch of the imagination, 
when the ground was clothed in its wild forest dress 
—since, even now, their miniature likeness exists. 
The story, as our readers have already been in- 
formed, is founded upon the circumstance of the siege 
of the British fortress by Pontiac: and the principal 
action of the plot turns upon the attempt of that chief 
to get possession of the works by surprise. Theau- 
thor has availed himself of most of the historical 
facts connected with the siege: he has also blended 
with these the ball-playing ruse by which the capture 
ot Mackinac was effected. With these he has wo- 
ven a variety of incidents as episodes, which, togeth- 
er with the whole dramatis persone#—with the ex. 
ception of Pontiac himself and the Indian woman 
who informed Major Gladwin of Pontiac’s design,— 
appear to be entirely the work of the author’s ima- 
gination. Pontiac, by the by, is made to perform too 
tame and insignificant a part; and, if his bold spirit 
could be supposed to review the work, the author 
would fare badly. 


The story opens with the sudden appearance in 
the garrison of a mysterious intruder, who had made 
his entrance into the quarters of Col. De Haldimar, 
the commanding officer, and menaced him in the ve- 
ry centre of his force: and what gives a high degree 
of interest to the work in its commencement is— 
that, although the strictest discipline had been pre- 
served—as well as the most vigilant guard—this mys- 
terious being should have made both his ingress and 
egress ** past watch and ward,” without its having 
been seen by any of the garrison except the Colonel. 
This same individual is mede to perform a principal 
part throughout the work; and for deeds of daring 
courage, incredible strength and-agility, and all the 
other qualities which distinguish a savage hero, ex- 
ceeds the famous Hawk-Eye of our own Cooper.— 
Wacousta, for that is his Indian name,—it appears in 
denoument—had been, with Col. De Haldimar, 
subalterns in the same regiment in their younger 
days; and had been dishonorably supplanted by his 
friend in the affections of a young lady to whom he 
had been ardently attached ; and, through the in- 
strumentality of the same false friend,—who was no 
other than the Colonel himself—he was disgraced and 
dismissed from the army. He swore vengeance against 
his countrymen, and joined the Scotch in the rebellion 
of 45. He afterwards joined the French in Canada, and 
was in the battle with Montcalm under the walls of 
Quebec ; and afterwards joined the Indians. Dur- 
ing all this time he was meditating schemes of re- 
venge against De Haldimar and his family. The 
Pontiac war was eagerly seized upon by him as like- 
ly to afford opportunity to gratify his- long cherished 
hatred. The family of Col. De Haldimar consisted 
of two sons and adaughter. The eldest son, next to 
Wacousta himself, is a principal actor. He had 
thrice been a prisoner in the hands of the vindictive 
enemy of his family : and it was on the occasion of 
his leaving the garrison at night to hold a conference 
with an Indian woman, who communicated the treach- 
erous designs of the Indians to get into the Fort un. 
der pretence of holding a council, that Wacousta 
found means to effect his entrance. Young ’De Hal- 
'dimar had saved the life of this woman; and grati- 
tude had grown into a warm and devoted attachment, 
so disinterested and sincere that—though she knew 
that the affections of De Haldimar were placed upon 
a lady-of his own color and country—it did not cool 
the ardor of her devotion. She proved his guardian 
angel and protector in the most hazardous trials, 
and finally his preserver from the prophetic doom 
which in the end overtook every other: member of 
his family. 

The cruef fate of Holloway and _ his. wife, and that 
o autiful Clara de Haldimar and her brother, as 
well as the generous Valletort, strikes us as a de- 
fect inthe work. That the innocent ‘should ‘suffer 
with the guilty seems to. us a violation of poetical jus- 
tice+the more so, as sucha catastrophe appears al. 


together gratuitous and unnecessary ‘save to fulfil}| 


an.augury,’ which, itself, was uncalled for. 








The vindictive and cruel Wacousta, after a variety 
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FOREIGN INT RELIGRBUM. nevng ae 


Late From. Encianp.—The. packet, 
York, Capt. Hoxie, from Liverpool, b 
London files to the 30th April inclusive, and. L 
papers of Ist May; and to Capt. Hoxie we 
indebted for papers from both places of the lates 
dates. a sae” a 

The English parliamentary proceedings. are | a 
most immediately interesting matters. During 1 
week ending on Saturday, the 27th of April, the 
of Commons had made several important de 
Ist, on Monday, 22d, Mr. Attwood’s. motion fo an 
inquiry into the distress of the ——e 
cially as to how far that distress was 
the operation of the monetary system, was, 
nights debated, and Mr. Attwood’s motion, w 
was opposed by Ministers, was rejected, 331 to 139s 
Lord Althorp then put his original motion, which was 
carried by 304 to 49. It was as follows: 


‘“‘ That any alteration ef the monetary 
the country which would have the effect of 
the standard of value, would be highly inexpe 


On Thursday the vote by ballot was the: subject of 
a long debate. Lord. “Althorp, though an open advo. 
cate of the ballot out of the House, yet opp 
Grote’s motion that ‘in all fature elections the vo 
be taken by ballot”—and it was consequently rejected, 
211 to 105. For a reformed Parliament this is a 
strange decision. 

The French ee ee are preparing @ large na. 
val force at Toulon, to be in readiness to go to sea 
upon the arrival o she English squadron, which was 
expected soon to arrive there. Orders had bees 
transmitted to the storekeepers to provide a qual 
of materials for their service. 

The session of the French Chambers was aan 
on Thursday by the King in-person. ‘His speech on 
the occasion is among the extraets. The new session 
commences in the course of the second day. 

M. Lionne, Editor of the Tribune, who was thought 
to have escaped to England, has been arrested and 
sent to prison. 

The Carlist Journals assert that the Duchesside 
Berri is extremely ill. Her devout partisans deny 
her pregnancy, and maintain that she is afflicted’ with 
some singular complaint, which can only be cured by 
miraculous power; and a lady of rank in Paris, Has 
accordingly transmitted a part of the gown of Notre 
Dame de Liesse, for the Duchess to kiss. A radical 
cure is expected shortly te be effected. eo nae. 

Some disturbances have broken out at Badajoz, Of 
which the Royalist volunteers were the authors. “Phe 
regular troops proceeded to put down the 
who took refuge in the Cathedral, and were defend. 
ing themselves with desperation when the last ae. 
counts arrived. 

The interior of Spain generally was sreniaary and 
the Queen, it was supposed, had already begun tore. 
gain her influence over the mind of her imbecile 
husbantly® 

“Don Miguel has dismissed the commander of ihe 
Portuguese battery who fired into the French s¢ 
Alcyon, while in the Douro, and has conser 
the whole amount of the damage ineurred 
owner. ee 

The Sultan has consented to treat with ite 
of Egypt, upon the basis of the proposit 
ted by him to his son Ibrahim. The r 
appears tobe acting the part of a 
them. . All ree ary ings 
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franes to his widow. 

“Captain Onslow, of his Majesty's ship Clio, has ta. 
ken possession of the Falkland Islands, on behalf of 
the British Government. There has, says the Lon. 
don Spectator, been a dispute long pending between 
ed States and the Buenos Ayres Government, 

)to which of them possessed the right to occupy 

‘these Islands. Captain Onslow has rendered all fu 
ture altercation on the subject unnecessary.” 

The Spectator is a little too fast, we imagine.— 
Captain Onslow may only have transferred the dis- 

_ There has been much discussion and contrariety of 
opinion in the British journals oe the expedi- 
‘of an Income Tax. The Edinburgh Review 
against this scheme, and the London Morn. 
ing Chronicle says— 

_ We cannot be very far wrong in laying it down 
as certain, that an Income Tax, in the proper sense of 
the word, would lead to al! manner of frauds and 
evasions—would open a door to all manner of tyran- 
ny, while it would yield little; that a Property Tax, 

a moderate per centage, say 10 per cent, 
would not be borne—that a graduated Property Tax, 
Tising with the incomes, would be confiscation, and 
that-all the ingenuity of man could not, in this coun- 
try, raise by a Property Tax one half of the revenue 
now required to meet the public expenditure. The 
idea, therefore, however agreeable, must, like many 
other Utopian schemes, be abandoned as utterly im. 
practicable ; and we think the Public are much in- 
debted to the Edinburgh Reviewer for the able man. 
ner in which he has exposed the popular fallacies on 
the subject.” 

Forrien Curr—Cnat.—aA private letter from one of 
his friends abroad, mentions that our countryman 
Newton is employed in painting a cabinet picture of| 
the Somerset Exhibition. The subject is Abelard re- 
ceiving a letter from Eloisa. He is in the picturesque 
ftalian scholastic costume of that day, in his study. 
A table, with learned tomes, and an antique high- 
backed chair, form the accessories. It is said to be 
very beeutiful, and that he is every day making al. 
terations and improvements. ‘His charming wife, 
who is a great favorite with every body, takes a great 
interest in his occupation, and cheers his labors by 
her company. They are living very happily.” 

The gteat Theatres in London seem to have a 
hard tug for existence. Captain Polhill, it is said, 
retires {rom the lease of Drury-lane at the end of this 

’ geason, with a loss amounting at present to 25,0001. 
His mother is just dead, leaving him 80,000J., and 
an injunction or earnest recommendation to abandon 
theatrical speculations. 

The Dauphinois, of Grenoble, states, that the 
quantity of snow which fell on the 12th, 13th, 15th. 
and 16th March on the mountains of l’Oisans, was so 
great that it occasioned many avalanches, several of 
which were attended with disastrous consequences, 
One of them fell over the village of Rivier, on the 
16th, at six o’clock in the morning. Three houses 
were destroyed. An infant, torn irom the arms of 
sits: mother, who esgaped unhurt, was horribly mutila- 
ted; the father, another child, and most of the inhab- 
itants of these houses perished. The number of vic. 
tims is eleven. A number of cews and sheep were 
likewise carried away, and the whole village is left 
in a state of great distress. 

His Majesty's steamer Rhadamanthus, sailed from 
Piymouth for the West Indies, on the 21st April.— 
Depots of coals for her use, have been placed at one 
_of the Western Islands, and at Bermuda. 

_» The Influenza.—This complaint which has prevail- 

B Mod tensively in London, has found its way into 

_ the bs tt - te ee have occurred in 

x 8, a wi usual symptoms of ‘head. 








1, urges upon the inhabitants the necessi- 
certain precautionary measures, under the idea 
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fatal epidemic fever; in 1743, by the 
plague ; in 1762, by a violent dysentery; in 1813, 
by opthalmia and dysentery; and in 1831, by the 
Ft a Without wishing to excite any unnecessa- 
ry alarm, we join most heartily in recommending all 
proper measures to effect the removal of nuisances 
which contaminate the air, and of themselves engen- 
der disease.—{Leeds Mercury.] 


Tithes——On Thursday last (18th inst.), our very 
active Chief Officer of Police, Captain Gun, ac- 
companied by a party of his men, and a strong mili- 
tary escort, consisting of 50 infantry and 20 cavalry, 
commanded by Captain Browne, proceeded to the 
parishes of Kilmurray and Kilsheelan, in this district 
to levy some Government decrees for tithes. Cap- 
tain Gun succeeded by stratagem in arresting five 
defaulters, one of whom only paid the amount due 
by him the following day. The remainder were 
lodged in the county gaol. On seeing the police and 
military approaching, the well-drilled peasantry re- 
treated to their houses, barricaded their doors, and, 
in fact, laughed at the party through their windows. 
—(Colonial Advertiser. } 





A novel and interesting political incident is related 
in the N. Y. Daily Advertiser of yesterday morning, 
derived from recent papers from New Granada (Co- 
lombia.) We have announced, says that paper, Mr. 
Joaquin Mosquera’s election to the Vice Presidency. 
On the 15th of Aprila letter from him was laid before 
both houses of Congress, dated at San Jose, April 
2d, declining the office, on the ground that he censi- 
ders himself more fitted to discharge the duties of a 
more retired ‘station, and that he had dedicated the 
remainder of his life ‘‘ to the edueation and instruc. 
tion of the young and the common people : the only 
secure basis of our political principles and national 
prosperity.” His request, although pressed with ur- 
gency, and with that sincerity of character for which 
he is conspicuous, was unavailing. ‘ This refusal,” 
says the government gazette, being laid before con- 
gress for their consideration, a long silence ensued ; 
and when the President put the question, ‘ will you 
receive this refusal ef Mr. Joaquin Mosquera to be 
Vice President of the Republic ?” all the members 
except five voted inthe negative. The meeting then 
adjourned.” 
LTS NICS TES 
SUMMARY. 
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AppointMENT BY THE Paesipent.—Romulus M. 
Saunders, of North Carolina, to be a Commissioner 
under the law to carry into effect the Convention with 
France, in the place of Thomas H. Williams, re- 
signed. 

Naval.—Capt. Ballard, of the Navy, left this city 
yesterday, for Norfolk, to bring round the Delaware 
74, to this port, which may be expected here in about 
three weeks. After receiving on board the Hon. Ed- 
ward Livingston, appointed Minister to France, she 
will proceed to Europe, and having landed him at 
such port as may be designated, (we hear it rumored 
that he will disembark at Naples, and proceed to Pa- 
ris by land,) will pursue her course to the Mediter- 
ranean, and become the flag ship of Commodore Pat- 
terson. The Brandywine frigate will be withdrawn 
from the Mediterranean squadron, or rather, it is pre- 
sumed, is withdrawn already, and may be expected 
very shortly at this port, where her crew, or so many 
of them as have fulfilled their term of enlistment, will 
be paid off and discharged.—{ Journal 0. Commerce.] 


“Tue Sar Henry Ewsanx—whose calamities and 
the relief of them are referred to in the annexed ex- 
tract from the log-book of the British barque Hope, 
Wm. Lister, master, from Liverpool to New York— 
has arfived safely at Boston. Captain Lister com. 
municates this extract, to whom, with his crew, too 
much praise cannot be given for their perseverance, 
and particularly for altering the position of his ship 
at so perilous a moment, to, as he supposed, relieve 
this brother seamen in distress : 


«« April 1st commenced with heavy gales, and hea. 
vy snow and sleet, At 2p. m. took in the fore-top. 
sail and hove the ship to—sea running tremendous 
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ed close under her lee and 

ceive bed ae den Secetppeoas 
cer and part | foresail. ; some 
cause crew must be below—held another council, and 
concluded to stay by her till morning—determined to 
assist her. April 2d, heavy gales and heavy sea. 
At 8 A. M. three men volunteered with Capt. Lister 
to board her—hoisted out ourboat. At half past 9, 
boarded her—ship proved to be the Henry Ewbank, 
of and from Charleston, cotton and rice loaded, rud- 
der gone, no boats on deck, top-gallant mast struck, 
one anchor and chain on deck, and not a soul on 
board of her, and 8 teet water in her hold—found no 
chests or clothes of any kind on board. Took from 
her some bread, anda few pieces salt beef. At 12 
A.M. returned on board the Hope: 8 P. M. less 
wind and less sea—determined to return to the ship. 
Went en board, with twelve hands, and commenced 
pumping her out: worked all night, and found we 
gained on her much, On the 3d, the captain and car- 
penter commenced making a temporary rudder. On 
the 4th, 7 A. M. finished the rudder, and shipped it— 
found the ship to steer well, and pumped out 6 feet 
water—did not appear to leak any. 5th, left the mate, 
three seamen, carpenter and 6 passengers on board : 
gave them three cheers and left them—midnight, 
heavy gales—8 A. M. no sign of the ship.” 


Tue Scorcn Pirer.—This individual, of whom 
so much has been said in the papers both of this 
country and of Europe, is thus noticed in the Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Journal : 

‘¢ He arrived in this town on Thursday afternoon, 
and immediately commenced his peregrinations and 
piping about our streets. His height is over six feet 
—-he is well built—has a large nose—small eyes— 
wears glasses, has rather a sandy complexion, and 
makes a very commanding appearance. His name 
is Stewart. He has been an officer in the British 
Army—served under Sir John Moore and the Duke 
of Wellington, and sold his commission after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. His opponent is Count Bender, a 
French nobleman, educated in Scotland at the same 
school with the piper, and between whom a great 
friendship subsisted. In 1825 they met in London, 
when a dispute arose relative to the hospitality of 
different nations. Both parties, in order to settle the 
question, agreed to travel in disguise—the one as a 
fiddler in France, Belgium and Italy, and the other 
(the piper) in Great Britain, Ireland and America. 
They commenced their line of march in July 1828. 

The Piper is evidently a gentleman of extensive 
information, easy in his manners—a Scotchman by 
birth—his age about fifty. He received a severe 
hurt from the upsetting of a stage coach in Ireland a 
few years since, which confined him for over a.year, 
and in consequence of which he is now lame. He 
has travelled through.the Canadas, and on the first 
day of May he commenced his tour of the United 
States at Eastport,- Maine. He asks no one for 
money ; but when any is presented to him he touches 
his cap in token of thankfulness, and passes on with- 
out making any pause in the music of his Bag-pipe, 
which yields very sweet, melodious tones, 

Yesterday afternoon the incognito made his second 
appearance in our streets—his pipe being pitched so 
as to give out the most captivating strains. He-was 
followed by hundreds of boys, whom he would not 
allow to approach within a yard of his person. What 
amount he collected we know not. 

He has taken a private room at the Portsmouth Ho- 
tel. He has been visited by some gentlemen. They 
found him engaged in making records in his journal. 
He. appears to be very cautieus of the company to 
which he gives audience ; and considerable formality, 
such as sending up your name, occupation, &c. is 
requisite, in order to gain admittance. - He ia very 
polite and intelligent,—speaks highly of the Ameri. 
cans, and says they might be the happiest people in 
the world. 4 

He will perform by particular request, at Franklin 
Hall, this afternoon, at 4 o’clock. Ladies aré espe. 
cially invited to attend. 


The Knickerbacker, or New York Magazine, for 
this month, is just published, and for sale by Peabody 
& Co. Broadway. 

The American ine for June, is just publish. 
ed and may be had of Peter Hill, 94; M. Baneroft, 
389, and the. Carvills, 108, Broadway. j 


The Prostgstant_ Episcopal Pulpit for May, js ius 











published, and is for sale by John Moore, 94 . 
ig number gives a Sermon by the Rev. W. 

. Tne, rec Or or pt. ¢ Chure ilmington, 
N. C. entitled “ Paul before Felix.” 
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Desravctive Fine at Aupany.—From the Albany 
Evening Journal of yesterday, we learn that a fire 
broke out in that city.on Tuesday night, which raged 
with _— violence, and in despite of the great and 
well directed efforts of the Firemen, destroyed seve- 





From the Newark Daily Advertiser.) 

Mr. Moore, our late Minister to Colombia, arrived 
at New York on Monday, in the brig Elizabeth from 
Carthagena. It is mentioned that he met his sueces- 
sor, Mr. McAfee, at the latter place. Mr. Picket was 
left by Mr. Moore at Bogota, Chargé during the in- 
terval. Anumber of the citizens of Bogota address- 
ed a complimentary letter to Mr. Moore, before his 
departure. He took leave of President Santander 
on the 15th April, in a short speech, expressing his 
gratitude fer the kind attentions he had received dur- 
ing a rasidence of three years, in his public and pri- 
vate relations. He congratulated the President on 
the present condition and future prospects of Colom. 
bia. ‘No country on earth, (said he,) more abounds 
in the elements of national wealth and greatness, and 
no people more deserve to be free, prosperous and 
happy, than the people of New Granada; and on re- 
turning to my country, I shall not fail to declare these 
truths to my government and fellow citizens. I have 
particular instructions from the President of the Uni- 
ted States, to say, that he sincerely desires to strength- 
en and extend the relations which now happily exist 
between the two governments, and to secure to the 
people of the two republics, the benefits which they 
produce.” The President politely reciprocated these 
proper and complimentary remarks. 

We learn, says the National Gazette of yesterday, 
that the Rev. Dr. Delancy had tendered, his resig 
nation as’Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to the Trustees of that intsitution. It remains for 
them to decide on that tender. 

The Montpelier (Vermont) Watchman of 3d inst. 
says—‘* We regret to learn that the Hon. Richard 
Skinner died at his residence, in Manchester, on the 
23d ult. His death was occasioned, says the Rutland 
Herald, by injuries received by being thrown from a 
wagon a few weeks since.” 

The Buffalo Republican says, ‘the Hon. Daniel 
Webster and family arrived at this place yesterday. 
He intends to proceed westward, but notas hasbeen 
erroneously stated, with a view to fulfil a profession. 
al engagement at Cincinnati, We are assured that 
Mr. Webster's only object is to gratify a strong de. 
sire he has long entertained to visit the ‘ great west.” 

We learn from the Eastern Democrat, that a few 
days since, a fight took place between the miners at 
Maunch Chunk, and some of the people at Mahoney 
Valley, in which three of the miners were shot, and 
three or four ef the Germans severely injured. 

The London Quarterly, in reviewing Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s new novel of ** Aims and Ends,” remarks, that 
“the novelist shows her observation and sense, in 
reversing the usual order ef things, and making the 
loves of her gentlemen stronger than those of her 
ladies. The serious passions of men are to those 
of women as their physical frames,” 

Military Movement.—Company G, lst Regiment 
U. 8. Artillery, under command of Major Kirby, em- 
barked from Old Point yesterday morning, in the 
schooners Susan, Brooks, and Commerce, Davis, for 
Beaufort (N. C.) to relieve Company H. of the same 
Regiment under command of Capt. Griswold. They 
will proceed through the Canal—Capt. G.’s Compa- 
ny willreturn to Fortress Monroe.—{ Norfold Beacon, 
Ist inst. } 4 

From the Cape de Verds.—~By the brig Selina & 
Jane, which arrived at Salem on Saturday, accounts 
have been received from the Cape de Verds Islands 
tothe 4thof May. The famine still continues, parti- 
cularly in the Islands of St. Antonio and St, Nicho- 
las, where numbers are daily perishing. Many had 
been preserved from death by the supplies of provi- 
sions sent from this country.—({Boston Pat. 4th inst.] 

Launch.—A splendid ship called the Ann M Kim, 
was to have been launched from the yard of Messrs, 
Kennard & Villiamson, in Bolsinaaee, yesterday af. 
ternoon. She is 143 feet long—said to be the great. 
est length of any merchant ship in the United States. 
She is built in a superior manner, of the best materi- 
als, her fastenings being entirely of copper, and will 
cost, when fitted for sea, about $50,000: the bill for 
copper used in her construction, exceeded $9,000.— 

was launched with her lower mast stepped and 
rigged, and her topmast on end, The A. M. was 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


James Curtis, and is owned by the Hon. Isaac 
M’Kim.—-[{Jour. of Com.] 


Cincinnati, May 27.—There have been a few ca- 
ses of cholera in this city, but it appears to have al. 
most entirely left us; indeed we do not know of a 
single case at present—and it is gratifying to learn 
that it is rapidly subsiding in the towns; on the plan- 
tations and on board the boats, both in the upper and 
lower country, it appears to be going as fast as it 
came. . 


The Boston Transcript of Saturday evening says— 
the Bunker Hill Monument is rising fast. Besides 
a donation of $5000 previously mentioned, five sub. 
scriptions of $1000 each, and one of $2000, and se- 
veral of $500 had been made on that day. The com. 
mittee had not yet commenced their labors, and found 
themselves anticipated. The Charleston Bridge 
gives one half its tolls for the month of June to the 
fund of the monument. 


The corner stone of the Public House at Rocka. 
way, was laid at 1 o’clock on Saturday last. It is ex. 
pected that this edifice, when completed, will be more 
splendid and commodious than any building of the 
kind inthe United States. Most of the subscribers, 
to the number of about one hnndred gentlemen, were 
present at the ceremony. The Gazettes of Satur- 
day, coins, &c. were introduced into a-cavity of the 
corner stone. The Hon. John A. King delivered an 
able anil appropriate Address on the occasion. This 
Hotel is to be 200 feet in front, and will be finished 
before the next season of Sea-Shore recreation ; and 
what is most honorable to the gentlemen who furnish 
the capital to build it, they are to have no exclusive 
privileges, but it isto be thrown open to all who pa- 
tronize it. This is as it should be. Success to the 
enterprize.—[Gazette.] 

Freshets.—The Richmond papers give lamentable 
aecounts of the loss sustained by the late freshets—it 
is supposed 300,000 bushels of grain have been de- 
stroyed. 

Mosize, May I8.—We have been requested by the 


Board of Health to state that since the month of 


March last, there have occurred five cases of Chol- 
era, two of which. proved fatal; the others recover- 
ed. In every other respect we are happy to say that 
our statement is sustained by that body. The city 
is entirely healthy, and there is not, and has not been, 
the slightest indication of an epidemic this season. 


Entr, (Penn.) May 23.—Death by Somnambulism. 
—0On the evening of the Ist ult. a short time after the 
steamboat Niagara had left this place on her passage 
up the lake, one of her passengers, named Samuel 
Jeffers, who was sleeping onthe upper deck, rose in 
his sleep and deliberately walked off the side of the 
boat. Efforts were immediately made to regain his 
body, but without success. The deceased was a 
resident of Sangerfield, Oneida county, New York. 


Detroit, May 29.—The emigration this week has 
averaged 200 per day ; the last six steamboats having 
left Buffalo with 2080 passengers, and landed 1200 at 
this port. The Sheldon Thompson brought, besides 
her 300, two companies of United States troops.— 
Several sloops and schooners have arrived, bringing 
more or less. 


[From the National Intelligencer.} 

Bank or THE UNITED vavinadt appears from a 
statement of the Exchange Transactions of the 
Bank of the United States and its offices of Discount 
and Deposite for the year 1832, which we find re- 
marked upon in Niles’s Register, that values to the 
extraordinary amount of $241,714,612, were ez. 
changed by the Institution in the course of last year, 
at the very low average rate of one eleventh of one 
per cent, or ninety cents on every thousand dollars 
of the whole sum. Indeed, $120,000,000 of this vast 
amount were exchanged without any charge at all, 
and the average premium of exchange on the remain. 
ing $120,000,000, was less than one fifth of one per 
cent. And for this eleventh of one per cent. the good. 
ness of the money was rendered certain, the safety 
of the mails insured, and a large amount in postage 
saved. For it is the practice of the Bank to give drafts 
payable at one day’s sight, which are always paid on 
presentation, when offered by persons to whom they 
belong, and whith can scarcely be received by any 
person wrongfully without detection. 

State Banks, however correctly managed, cannot 
carry on these exchanges but at a much higher rate 
of premium, for reasons that will appear manifest to 
every person who is at all acquainted with the nature 
of exchanges. Would it not, then, be more than un- 
wise—would it not be reck!ess folly, to throw away 
the great advantages thus derived 








the United States, by suffering its charter to expire ? 


om the Bank of 












The authors of Pelham and Vivian Grey, whose 
earlier writings bore so strong a resemblance as to be 
lattributed to the same pen, seem, in our back coun- 
try phrase, to have “hitched teams” with the inten 
tion of dragging the car of public favor entirely by 
themselves. Mr. Bulwer endorses Mr. D’Israeli’s 
\paper in his Magazine, and Mr. D*Israeli accommo. 
dates Mr. Bulwer in his prefaces. There is certain- 
lyfhothing surprizing in the fact of two men of genius 
and similar pursuits thus coming before their 
as the backers of each other ; but it does not the | 
become all good citizens of the republic of literature 
to see that it take no harm from such a formidable 
coalition. The works of these writers are dissemi. 

ted wider in this country than those of any other 

uthor, unless it be Scott; and their influence upon 
public taste, we apprehend, isnearly as active as was 
that even of Byron’s writings, when a few years since it 
was the fashion of all young gentlemen, who had read 
Childe Harold or the Corsair, to wear their collars 
down and swear in good round rhyme that they were 
heart broken. The Byronic school, except inremote 
towns and villages like Communipaw or Macchili- 
mackinac, has sometime since become obsolete ; and 
the Pelhamic, which succeeded it so furiously, one 
would have thought too to have had its day, were it 
not for this threatened combination on the part of its 
founders to sustain their extravaganse as the juat 
standard of taste and the criterion of originality. The 
fancy and wit, the research and occasional truth and 
vigor of thought, with the wonderful power of expres. 
sion of either of these writers, constitute merit e- 
nough, were these qualities unmixed with others, to 
give them a place as enviable as permanent among 
the brightest worthies of English literature; and 
even blended as are these undoubted characteristics 
of their writings with so much that is false in taste 
and dangerous in morals, did either of them stand 
by himself upon the merit of a single work; had 
either of them, for instance, died after the publica. 
tion of the first writings by which they became 
known ; how unanimous would have been the*verdict 
which pronounced them among the most extraor-. 
dinary productions in the range of English lite. 
rature. But now, when each successive work is 
marked by more extravagance than its predeces- 
sor, when the efforts at originality are 80 strained 
that we can often see ‘‘ the contortions of the sybil” 
without feeling “her inspiration 7? and when those 
errors in composition which we were ready to over. 


look from the excitement to which we believed they 
owed their birth, are held up to us as part of a sys. 
tem—as the distinguishing features of a new style ot 
writing, which is to supersede entirely those which 
we have long regarded as models: when, in short, 
in the prevailing confusion of taste and unsound state 
of criticism, any two or more favorites of the public, 
not content with reaping the richest fruits from that 
love of the strange and new, which, having helped 
to create, now in its turn sustains and fosters them, 
would erect themselves into a school, and talk about 
“ap and standards of writing—even their admirers 
eel an irresistible propensity'to turn shortly about 
and tell them how nearly— they tried by the 
same ordeal to which Goldsmith and Addisou, Mc. 
Kenzie and Irving (vide Gifford in the Quarterly) have 
been subjected—the cold blight of time, or the 
scorching breath of criticism, might wither their 
laurels, . 

rey boo a a Prien is ~ off from his air 
when he has barely got through symphony, we° 
are compelled, by our limits, to bring these observa. 
tions to a close just as they were growing 


; into shape 
beneath our hands. Yethe who in a, 
a picture gallery, after being dazzled and 
by the bold lights and meretricious 














lar painting which collects a crowd atthe en. 
ce, has observed the quiet of sa cti 
with which he comes to dwell at last u e calm 
simplicity and mellow of some | mar. 
ter, which, | the 
\|kindled the eye of taste with 

will more ily receive this 

our subject than any extended view jn which we 
| ight indulge, , 5d® 
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,on Saturday evening, Ist June, 
» in the seventy-fourth year of his 
ne Wolcott, signed, by the fa. 
whose death we now commemorate, to 
tion of Independence, is associated in our 
annals with. nought but illustrious deeds. 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
ras afterwards made a Brigadier General on the 
efield-of battle at Saratoga—and subsequently to@he 
apeace was long Governor of Connecticut—had in him 
rho has now gone to join the heroic band of the re- 
@ worthy son. While yet a boy, he marched 
unteer in the hastily mustered forces that re- 
‘the British marauders, who, during the revo- 

-war, attacked Danbury in Connecticut, and 

fart orwalk. His mother, with Spartan heroism, 
yuckled on his knapsack and placed the musket in 
‘his hands. His whole subsequent life proved that 
*the virtues and patriotism of such parents were not 
odegenerate in him. Educated for the bar, he had 
hardly sapere, upon his. career when the discerning 
‘ ge f Washington selected him for Comptroller of 
‘the Treasury ; in which office he remained till Alex. 
‘Hamilton tetired from the post of Secretary of the 
“Treasury, when the same unerring judgment pro- 
moted the Comptroller to the head of the Department 
-and made him Secretary. This office Mr. Wolcott 
" with unquestioned ability and integrity during 
“the residue of Gen. Washington’s administration, and 
'itheowhole term of that of John Adams. He was one 
ofthe Circuit Judges appointed by Mr. Adams under 
the Judiciary act passed at the close of his adminis- 
t , but which, ere it had well gone into effect, 
“was repealed under Mr. Jefferson. ‘Thus thrown out 
of public life, at the early age of forty, Mr. Wolcott 
femoved to this city in 1800, and commenced busi- 
ess_asa merchant. He was soon at the head of a 
5 Sosssening house in the China trade, and was Presi- 
“dent of the Merchant’s Bank, and subsequently of 
‘the Bank of América. Qn the breaking out of the war 





(with Great Britain in 1812, he closed his mercantile |’ 


R coneames and, under the full conviction that the war 
_ was both just and politic, gave the whole support of 
* lis name, and means, and talents, to the administra. 
tion—differing therein from the political friends with 
‘whom he had always before acted. 
er, the close of the war Mr. Wolcott returned to 
ive village of Litchfield in Connecticut, oc. 
himself in the quiet cultivation ofa farm, 
‘ society of his books. He was soon called by 
ithe voice of his fellow citizens.to preside over the 
State—as his father for many years had done before 
_ and for ten successive elections he was chosen Go. 
vernor of Connecticut. 
At the close of this period he removed to this city, 
i wane or yheemaged of his children, whe were settled 
ee He iving in great retirement and privacy, he 
Dagaere breathed his last. 
“Phe r of Mr. Wolcott was strongly marked. 
“Stern, inflexible and devoted, in all that duty, honor 
wand patriotism enjoined, he was in private life of the 
-"atmost’ gentleness, kindness and simplicity. With 
‘strong original powers, whicly the stirring events of 
the revolutionary days in which he was born early 
‘ a had acquired a habit of self-reliance, 
“whieh little’ fitted him for that sort of political co-ope- 
-oration°which results from expediency, rather than 
‘right. He aimed at the right always, and at all events, 
‘geeording to his best convictions; and if any ques- 
‘tioned hie judgment, none could impeach his honesty 
Justum et tenacem propositi viram 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 


. Non vultus tyranni 
Rosa ones... 


(From the National Gazetie.] 
ORIGINAL LETTER. 

: Grorcrtown, Dec. 2, 1811. 
My Dear Sir: Your letter of the 22d has lain on 
: my table several days, during which time [ actually 
» have not had as much leisure as would suffice to thank 
you for it: for to write in the House | now find impos- 
» Bible—often catching myself in the act of committing 
‘to paper the words that are floating around me, in- 

stead: of those which should convey my meaning. 
©» Dpereeive that Dr. Smith’s ‘“‘ Essay on the variety 
of Complexion in the Human Species” has been treat- 
ed inthe American Review. I wish the Reviewer 
ee @ould have been acquainted with a circumstance 
: th proves how much greater was the reverend 
proererts = yg Ag his Hypothesis (no uncon.mon 
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pe 19 of the “+Strictures on Lord Kaims” in 
the edition ; Philad. 1787. Dr, S. there ‘states, 


correctly enough, “there is at present in the College 
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‘of New Jersey,” &c.; we came to Princeton about 
the last of that year, entered College, after some 
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months seat in the grammar school, and finally left it 


in December of the same year. In the late edition 
. 332,) he says ‘‘there resided in the College of 
ew Jersey, in the years seventeen hundred and 
eighty-five, six, and seven,” &c. Why this variet 
in the complexion of the essay I am at a loss to tell. 
But this is not all. He called us into his lfbrary and 
interrogated us about our Indian descent—we knew 
nothing more than that we derived it through our 
grand-mother, whom it suited him to make the 
daughter of Pocahontas, in order that we might be 
in defiance of time and fact inthe fourth descent from 
her. He gave us, aboutthat time, a copy of his essay, 
which now lies before me, with my marginal notes. 
I cannot think ot Princeton (where my ardor for 
learning was first damped) with any sort of patience. 
Anno 1613—Pocahentas, alias ** Matoahs, or Ma- 
toaha,” baptized in the Christian faith by the name 
of ‘* Rebecca, daughter to the mighty Prince Powha- 
tan, Emperor of Attanoughkamonck, alas Virginia,” 
became the ‘wife of the worshipful Mr. John 
Rolfe.”—[Granger’s Biog: History of Eng: vol. 2d, p. 
57—Stith. Beverley, &c.] 
She died at Gravesend, in 1617, leaving an only 
son Thomas, whose only daughter, 
Jane, married in 1675 Robert Bolling, of the fami- 
ly of Bolling, of Bolling Hall, near Bradford, in the 
West Riding of York. (MSS. in my possession : old 
family record,)—This Robert Bolling emigrated to 
Virginia in 1660, (married Jane Rolfe as above in 
1675,) lived at Kippax, in the county of Prince 
George, and is there interred. He died in 1709, 
July 17th. By this marriage he had one son Jokn, 
whose eldest son John, a great Merchant and Iniian 
Trader, settled at Cobb’s, in the county of Chester- 
field, on the Appomatox. He married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Richard Kennon, Esq. of Conjurer’s neck, by 
whom-he had John, born Jan. 20, 1700, died at 
Cobb’s, April 20, 1729. 
Jane, (my grandmother) born 1703, married to 
Richard Randolph of Carle, fourth son of William 
Randolph of Tu.key Island (a gentleman of York. 
shire) whose yourtigest son John, born in 1742, 
married in 1769 Frances, daughter of Theodorick 
Bland, of Cawsons (of the family of Bland of Kip. 
pax Park, near Ferry bridge in the west riding of 
York). John R. died at Matoax in 1775. Theodorick 
Bland and John Randolph, sons of this marriage, are 
the ‘* two young gentlemen” referred to in Mr, 


Smith’s Essay. 

1. Pocahontas. 2. Thomas Rolfe. 3. Jane Bol. 
ling. 4. John Bolling the elder. 5. John Bolling 
the younger. 6. Jane Randolph. 7. John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke the elder. 8. John Randolph of 
Roanoke the younger: making just seven descents 
from Pochahontas, instead of * four.” The other 
children of John Bolling snd Mary Kennor, his wife 
were— 

Elizabeth, bora 1709, married Dr. Wm. Gay. 
Mary, married John Fleming, born in 1711. 
Anne, married Jairzes Murray, born in 1718. 
Burke also falsifies the account of the descendants 
of Pochahontas. He makes Jane Bolling (my grandr 
mother) marry a Bolling. This mistake was inten- 
tional with Burke, for he had the Bolling MSS. be- 
fore him. 

William Randolph, of Yorkshire, settled at Tur- 
key Island in Virginia, and married Mary, daughte- 
of Henry and Catharine Isham. Their sons were—1. 
William of Turkey Island, from whom descended 
Beverley (died without issue)—-Peter of Chals- 
worth, father of the late Beverley and of Mrs. Fitz. 
hugh of Chatham, who, thereupon, sold Turkey Isl. 
and to my uncle R,land—and William of Wilton— 
(grandfather of the present Wilton)—Mrs. Chiswell 
and Mrs. Price. 2. Thomas of Tuckahoe (great 
grandfather of Thomas Mann, Mr. Jefferson’s son- 
in-law). 3. Isham of Dungenness, who had Will. 
iam of Bristo— Thomas of Dungenness—Jane, mar- 
ried Peter Jefferson and bore him Thomas, the late 
President, &c.—Anne married James Pleasants (fa- 
ther of my colleague)—Sukey, married Carter Har. 
rison of Clifton. 4, Richard of Carles, married 
Jane Bolling and had Mary (Cary)—Richard, mar- 
ried Anne Meade—Jane (Walker) Brett—Ryland of 
Turkey Island—Elizabeth, married Richard Kidder 
Meade—John of Roanoke. 4. Sir John (Kn’t) fa- 
ther of Peyton, President of Congress, and of John 
(Edmund’s father), Atty. General of the Colony.—6. 
Henry. 7. Edward, who married Miss Grover, a 
Kentish heiress. Their daughters were—8. Mary, 
married William Stith, by whom she had President 
Stith, the Historian, &c. 9. Elisabeth (Bland) 
my great grandmother, maternally, who bore Rich- 
ard of Jordan’s Point, N. C., in 1775—Theodo- 





















in 1675. From this second marriage descend the 
“ain 4 of ' Bolling-Brook (Petersburgh) and of 
oll-Hall, Faire, 

From Sir John, (Kn’t) 5th son of William, descend 
in the female line my colleague Hugh Nelson (whose 
father married a grand daughter of Sir John, who 
was also Attorney General and Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses) and numerous branches of Bur- 
wells, Grymes, &c. 

You can find. the places on the map. Kippax was 
afterwards called by my maternal uncle Theodorick 
Bland (a member of the old Congress and of the first 
House of Representatives of the United States) Par- 
mingdale ; ‘it is about three miles from Cawson’s. 

Adieu. Joun R. of Roanoke. 
[From the Globe of Saturday.] 

Tue Sac anp Fox Hostaces.—We understand, 
that a report having been received from Gen. Clark, 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, in 
which he expresses the opinion that the Sac prison- 
ers may be restored to their friends without affecting 
the interests or safety of our citizens, and that their 
release would be peculiarly gratifying to the friendly 
Chiefs; and Ke-o-kuk and his associates themselves 
having solicited their discharge from confinement, 
and pledged themselves for their good conduct, pre- 
paratious have been made for their return to their 
homes. 

We learn, that they will be conducted through the 
principal cities, with a view to exhibit to them the 
extent of the population and of the country, its wealth, 
resources, and means of defence, and to impress 
them with a conviction of its strength and power, 
which will be productive of lasting good conse- 
quences. They will probably leave Fortress Mon- 
roe early in the next week, proceed as far east as 
Boston, thence to Albany, Buffaloand Detroit. Their 
subsequent route will then be determinad by the offi- 
cer having them in charge. 


Col. Wm. McReg, Surveyor General of the Public 
Lands in Missouri and Illinois, and of distinguished 
renown for his gallantry and skill as an officer in the 
war of 1812, died recently of Cholera at St. Louis. 

Among its millions of victims, we doubt whether 
this Asiatic plague has struck to the earth a more 
highly endowed being than Col. McRee. Unused 
to, and indeed despising, the ways of the world, 1m. 
pract:cable though not overbearing, there yet dwelt 
within his bosom as ardent love of country, a8 enti-e 
a devotion to her service, as much genius, courag2, 
and instruction, as can well fall to the lot of any sin. 
gle individual. , 

It is long years since we met, and on this earth we 
are never to meet mure—but we could not let the 
notice of such a death pass, without the sincere, how. 
ever inadequate, tributeto his worth, of one who 
knew it well. 


The Board of Health, of Cincinnati, on the 23d of 
May state, that since the middle of April, there have 
been 26 deaths by cholera, one half of which happen- 
ed within the preceding week. Occasional cases of 
cholera, they remark, have occurred almost every 
month, since last fall. At Memphis, Tennessee, three 
of the citizens had died in the week preceding the 
15th. The Mississippi had risen 3 to 4 feet, but was on 
the decline, and not far from low water mark. The 
rise is said to be from the Missouri. Steamboats 
pass frequently, and which inform the Cholera is 
raging below, to analarming extent. The Cholera 
had disappeared from the borders of St. Louis. 


[Form the Philadelphia National Gazette.}. 
There are two letters at the Post Office with the 
following superscriptions : 
To Michael Barry from Castleyan 
Pennsylvania 
working at the Canal with a horse &c. 
America. 
The other— 
To Miss Ann Cumings 
at her Aunt Smith’s 
in Jersy. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Audubon, dated East 
port, May 20th. 

«« After scouring the country all round, but one 
subject for my peneil have I found, and that drawing 
we have made. Should it rain to-morrow, I shall 
make another drawing of the “* Winter Wrens.”— 
These sweet creatures are singing from the top of 
every prostrate moss covered log in the Wi 
The name of our vessel isthe Ripley, our comman- 
der’s Emery, a person who has been in the Eg, 
business for the markets’ of Halifax and St. Johns for 
five years in succession. On the first of June; we 
sail for Labrador, wind and weather permitting.” 
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of that Robert Bolling, who married Jane Rolfe, 
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—[Gaz.] 
* It is not perhaps generally known, that the 
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nme Coast of Labrador and the Islands of those 
Seas, are to be procured in such immense quantities, 
that vessels are loaded with them for the above mar- 
kets, and that they are even brought to Boston. 


The Moon.—The substance of the Moon is more 
known to us than that of the brighter luminary. Its 
volume is forty-nine times smaller than the volume 
of the earth. There is ground for supposing that all 
is solid at its surface, for it appears, in powerful tele- 
scopes, as an arid mass, on which some thought they 
could perceive the effects and even the explosions of, 
volcanoes. There are mountains on the surface of 
the moon, which rise to nearly the height of three 
miles, and it has been inferred that it has deep cavi- 
ties, like the basins of our seas. Caspian lakes have 
been supposed in it. But it either has no atmosphere, 
or it is of such extreme rarity, as to exceed the near- 
eat vacuum we can produce by our best constructed 
air-pumys, so that no terrestrial animal could breathe 
alive on its surface: If then it be inhabited, it is not 
by beings who have bodies like either men‘ or any of 
our animated race. The lunar population must be of 
afar more aerial nature than our present selves, or 
our most delicate fellow creaturés. Only sylphs, 
spirits, or angels, suit such an ethereal medium.— 
It has a great number of invariable spots, that prove 
that the moon always presents to us the same hem- 
isphere, and revolves on its axis in a period equal to 
that ofits revolution round the earth. Its dark and 
bright parts have given rise to the id ea,that it has seas, 
islands, and continents, but it is doubted whether it 

_hasany water at all; and it has been supposed, that 
ifit had any ocean, the superior attraction of the 
earth, especially in conjunction with the sun, 
would draw the aqueous fluid into a deluge over a 
large part of its surface. The light-of the moon is 
300,000 times more feeble than that of the sun.— 
From this inferiority, the lunar rays, when collected 
in the most powerful mirrors, produce no sensible 
effect on the thermometer. Indeed, they appear to 
have a cold producing agency, according to the ex- 
perience of practical men, though philosophers have 
not yet ascertained the fact by direct experiments.— 
That they have a peculiar-and salutary influence on 
the animal frame, appears to have been actually ex- 
perienced by some of our countrymen. Other nations 
declare the same. Its peculiar effects have been so 
often observed in mental derangement, that this ma- 
lady has been named lunacy from them ; and medi- 
cal men experienced in such cases, have assured me 
that in many, there is a visible excitement at the 
changes of this luminary. Atmospherical éhanges 
have also been asserted. We learn from Plutarch, 
that the ancients believed the moon to produce many 
singular results, that are enumerated by him. Hence, 
however beautiful and. interesting the moonlight 
scenery of both heaven and earth is felt to be by ali, 
it will always be wise to recollect that the night is 
our natural and appointed season for repose.—[Tur- 
ner’s Sacred History.} 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

wy Also, AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels complete, 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 














RAILWAY IRON. 

)}. Flat Bars in 

X3> Ninety-five tons of | inch by } inch, | !engthso: 14.016 
200 do. 15 do. Jo, | feec counter sunk 

40 do, 13 do. do. { holes, endscutat 

$00 do. 2 do. do. f anangle of 43 de- 

800 do. wzdo- § do. | 


grees with spli- 
soon expected, 


| cing plates, nails 
} to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 
Chaire, keys and ; ins. 

The above wiil be sold free of duty, to State Governmenta, 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front strect, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, wi)! be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. J3 6m eowr 





NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Deck, New-York. 

XP THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
ork, Lathes, Presses, 
other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ere, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior catnog thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
@saurance js given that work shall be done weli, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
sClicited. mis 
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G. LANSING, Engraver on Wood, 
35 WALL STREET 


ly fengraved. 


TO DIRECTORS OF RAILWAY COMPA 
NIES AND OTHER WORKS. 





ployed in the location and execution of the prine.pal railways 
in that country, wishes to engage with sume company in the 
United States. 

From his practical knowledge of the various kinds of motive 
power, both of stationary aud locomotive engines, algo the con- 
struction of railway carriages of many descriptions, he has no 
Joubtthat he would prove of efficient service to any company 
having works now ip provress. 

Letters addressed to W. E. G. 35 Wall street, or to the care 
of Wm. & F. Jacques, 90 South street, will be punciually at- 
ten:led to... Most satiafactory reference canbe given. mllif 





13> TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railroad e, having removéd their establish. 


clined planes of Railroa: sat the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principalcities in the United States. As to 
the quality of Rope, the public arereferredtoJ B. Jervis, Eng. 
M & H.R R. Co, Albany: or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon. 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Colunbia county, New-York, t 


January 29, 1833. F31 tf 








INSTRUMENTS. 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

rg LEWIN & HEART'IE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the. Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cia:ly Eng neers, that they continue to manuiaciure to orée: 
and Keep lor sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and pn 
fairterms. Instruments repaired with care and promptidiide. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respec:fully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen 0: 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To twin & Heaite.—Agreeably to your request made some 
inonths since, { now offer youmy opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Bahimore and Olio Rail- 
rvuad Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the tria] of the Instruments, so that | could 
speak with the greater cui:fidence of their merits, if such they 
should be found to possess, 

Iv is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference tur those 
manufactured by you. Oj the whole number mannfactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
uf the Compasses, nut one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which ali Instruments are liable 

‘They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
i neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of zuperior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 
I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruinente 


of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and S urvey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pores in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared weli propor:ioned to secure facility ia use, and accu- 
cacy and permanency in adjustments. 

Thes« instruments scemed to ne to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years; aad I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction wh. n-used inthe field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil. Engineer. 


Bakimore, May Ist, 1833 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
acture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully ctate 
ihat as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their aualities have gone, I have great reason to think well! of 
‘he skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark by my- 
seif, and of the accuracy ot their performatice I have received 
satisiactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 


relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you el! the euccess which 
your enterprize so well merits, [ remain, yours, &c.~ 

B. H, LATROBE, 


Company. 


iutroduced, but are too lengtliy. We should be happy tc 











submitthem upon application, to any persons desirous of perus- 
ingthe same. m25 


& All kinds of Machinery eager Seen ened nee 
iia M 


years constant 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. The||Young’s “+ Patent Improved Compe | a 
efforts you have made since Jour establishment in this city, to|| lieve it to be much superior to any other 


Civil — in the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-|':jes of a Theodolite with the common 
r 







Eroad street—. ; > 
2 cases Gum Arabic } 
2@ do. Danish Smalts, EFFF 
10 do. do. do. $ Reduced Duy 


100 bags Saltpetre 
2 aes Sa daa 
Triest- FF 


13 An Engineer lately from England,wherene has beenem-|| 100 dos 


6 boxes each 40 lbs. Tartaric Acid 
6 do. each2s ibs. do. do. 
1 case,50 boules Syrop de Vinaigre 
0 cases White Hermitage ; 20do, Cotte Rotie | 
10 do. Dry St. Peray ; 00 do. Bordeaux Grave 
40 do Chateau Grille ; 5 cases each 12 poules Olives in Oil 
8 bales Fine Veivet Boule Corks 
100 do. Bourton Cloves 
30 do. Molieres Almonds P 
143 bundles Liquorice Root 
4 bales Goat Skins 
1 cask Red Copper, 1 do. Yellow do. 
DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 
10 cases light and dark ground Prints 


mentio Hudson, onder ihe pameé of Duzfee & May, offer to 40 do. 3-4 and 6-4 colered and black Merinos 
supply Rope of any required length (without: splice) for in- 14 do. 58 colored and black Circassians . 


do, Silk Bandaunas, black and colored 
. Talian Lustriegs 
do White Satteens 
do, White Quiltings i 
10 do. Borrie’a Patent Thread, No, 22 and 235 
10 do be ow high cel’d Madras Hdkts, ent. todehenture 
100 pieces Fine English Sheetings, for city trade 
3 cases Cantoon Corda ; . 
2 do. Super blue, black, and colored Cloths—selected ex- 
pressiy for Merchant Tailors 
26 bales low priced puin Blankets. 
PAPER— Hy 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—From the celebrated Sa 
Mills, of the following sizes, all put up with 480 perfect sheets 
to each ream— 
Sizes— 24n35. 244136,-21x34}, 23x36, 26x37, 29x41, 27x84, 
2ixs3, 21x29, 24x23, 21xQ6, 21x2i, Wx, &c., Ke. 
Also— All the old stock of Medium will be sold at very re- 
duced pricec, to close sales, tne Mill having discontinued ma- 
king that deacription of paper. 


Cn da 
i-5 
$ 


ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper—for Labels, Perfumery, &c. 
5 cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 
do do do do «do superfine 
do do do fig. do do 
do do do plain Gold do 
do do do plain Silver do 
do do Sifver do with red figures 
do do do Gold doe do 
do do do Ked do Gold do 
do do do White do Silver«o. A20 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

a Sapetee ol various sizes and of superior quality, 
wairanted. . 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughion, 
a large assortment of Enginecrine Instruments. i 
and sold by _ E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 Ge corner of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. | alk 
C3 The subscriber manvfactures al} kinds I in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, of 
construction and workmanshipto any imported or manufac- 
ured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
— which are an Improved Compass, a Te.escope 
tacbed, by which angles can be taken with or 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv,a Railroad | 
atv, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instr 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to 
368. WM. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Inatrument Maker, No, 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
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The fol owing recommendations ave respectfully submitted 

to Fogineers, Surveyors, and otuers interested. a 
hy inqui RI got} 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting t manu- 
factured by thee, now in use op the Ba!timore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully farnish thee with the following 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart. 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. “The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. ‘These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
och Leto d Com in good repair. They hav 

oth Levels an passes are ¥ e 
n fact needed but litle repairs, except from ace.dents to which 
wl have foane chen cagiiiiiodine fas theieaaaea 
ave to that thy 3 t compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved ae is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in iaying the rails 
on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarceiy any thing to desire in the formation or convemence of 
the Compass. It is indeed the mot completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea® instrument-hat I have yet 
seen, and J cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying of rails—and in fect, when known, | think 
it will be as highly ——— fur common surveying. 

Respectiully thy trend, 


JAMES P. STABLER, Sapecinentant t of Pie aac 
feet ar 


Having for the last two 


now in use, and as such most 1 ‘it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. 








For a year T have ueed Inst 
Young,  Philade in which he’ 





I consider these admirably caleulated for 


A number of other levers are in our possession and might be|| out Railroads, and can’ them to of 


neers as preferable to any others for that purpose, 
HENRY R.CAMPBEL 
Vik ; 
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ae For the Week ending Monday, June 3, 1833, inclusive. = = = — 
[Conimunicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.] 
Date. | Hours. Winds. from what Weather. Remarks. 
59 |30°03). ENE erate}. ENE = |rainy—rain scud fr ENE| Average temperature of the past 
60 {30 09 * oe “ bog te o. woek, 61° 26. oat 
Ps * hmoeti 
61" /30°10 es per ; ENE mr hn eye pert on 
¥ : ** * . Maximum height of the barome- 
62 ;0 11 ENE light : altern’tely fair & cloudy ter, 30.37in.—Minimum, 29.72— 
ved edie Yo yi ‘. cloudy T yo of surface 
59 |30°05 ts +. -. —clear jwinds for May give the following 
62 |30°02} k—xsr |moderate cloudy & foggy results : From the North-Eastern 
60 fao-e5) | "1 asconsion| A 41 som SE including E53 
50 |29°77} > rainy—rain —from SW. including 8. 32—and 
57 |29°79| | nw join NW fair, with light séuds fr/from NW. including W. 13. 
63 |29°85| wnw fresh nag Hb (NW _—— eunnepee of the highest 
* sw by w observed clouds, or currents, re- 
67 29°88) wNw—w]-- wNw es sult as follows: From the North- 
66 |29-89| w—wsw/| light | swbyw| .. —clear East’n quarter, 3—from the South- 
~ 29-92). wsw <a s agg mage a the geht 
30-02 ait 99 sw by w fair ern, 77}—and from the North- 
64 |30-°05 sw |moderate Mee r+ 4 Western, 284. 
72 |30°05) ssw—ssx oe wre s Mr. Duran? made an ascension 
67 |30-03 8 .* + ee with his balloon on the 29th. He 
62 |30°04 i } a ed ’ left Cestle Garden a few minutes 
‘ ig after 5 o’clock, with the wind at 
soi] wow | SS | im be Gardena 3 send be 
. “* m len in 25 seconds, be- 
= of 4 sswW—S lig i : . i cg ae cage’ al clouds, 
5 S—SSE igh , + whic ing most of the day were 
4 ot 8 .* mee — in yer with a berths periace, 
3 sw °° oe os minutes r leaving the 
66 |30° mod oe fair, with swift\earth he was above the clouds, the 
woton Selengen Crate! 2 sve ; ads fr ssx|heat had inc he had clear 
Hy = ~ Be ‘ wsw Se oN sunshine, — pow a 
{ s ee . n rospect. reaching the ad- 
10 70 |29°78 8 . -* -- fair Judged height of 16,000 feet. the 
* 3160.m.| 67 nit: wsw—w ; we} |tnir wind seuds fr wleol became intense and he pre- 
escend. n approach- 
. ve ia oe ing the earth the noise of surf was 
w 4 gas a —" ii ode. yhascnorlewe from Hurlgate and 
p.m} 80 /29°80| nNw rae An its vicinity, where ce of meg 
a was running in its strength, 
6 66 {29°91 ve me | NNW ae **  ithesi ing of birds was soon heard, 
10 53 |29 .08| . imoderate +: ++ _ ff NNWland he landed about three quarters 








fast river or Sound, which s 


Go'clock in Westchester county, eleven miles from the City Hall, three from the Hudson river, and eight from the 
bears nearly north-east from the place of ascension. It will appear from our record 


the previous day as well as at other recent periods, the upper current of stratum or clouds was observed moving 
p= eas tass otetie wrest It was this current Thich dhislly tettecaned the course of the balloon ; and this ascension 


entertained, viz. that during the cold winds and rains of our 
genial current of south-westerly winds, from the lower latitudes 
of Mexico, continues to move jn its accustomed circuit without interruption, and forming, above the surface 











serves to the view which the writer has lo 

perp ee i y of the spring months, the warm 

and 

winds, a super-incumbent stratum of no great elevation. 
POETRY. 








‘The following beautiful lines were found in the pocket of a 
clergyman, who was instantly killed by a fall from his horse, at 


Bath, England. 
What dost thou, oh ! wandering dove, 
From thy home on the rock’s riven breast ? 
*Tis fair, but the falcon is wheeling above ; 
Oh! fly to thy sheltering nest: 
To thy nest, wandering dove, tq thy nest. 
Frail bark, on that bright summer sea, 
That the napenes nos gent bt io paoet, wa 
Spread cheerly thy sail, for though pleasant it be, 
Ne’er linger till safe in the port: 
To the port, little barque, to the port. 
Tired roe that the hunter dost flee, 
While his arrow’s e’en now on the wing, 
In green recess there’s a fountain for thee, 
a ton y that clear secret spring ; 
To the spring, panting roe, to the spring. 
My — still hovering half blest, 
shallows so and dim ; 
Ah! knowest though ruy Rock, and try haven of rest, 


And try of joy? 
~tpatar setae, Secorion kit, to mM! 


[ From the Boston Centinel and Palladium.) 
‘Think not that I love thee asonce I loved, 
ly devotion ; 





are over. 
a 


Forgot, in each moment of wilder mirth, 
Reserved for each holier dreaming. 


Yet hast thou worshipped at fashion’s shrine 
With a heart for her pleasures yearning ; 
And the artless feelings which once were thine, 
Have perished before their burning. 
The soul which I fancied too pure a thing, 
Too costly for man to win it, 
Hath lost that gentle, untroubled spring 
Which existed so quietly in it. 


And still doth memory turn to thee, 
And the beauty that dwelt around thee ; - 
Its brightuess and innocence guardéd me 
From the fancies that might have bound me. 
I may not, I cannot, as thou dost, hate, 
Though my spirit be sad and lonely— 
For the sweetest hours which have blended my fate, 
I have owed to thy presence only. 


ee 
MARRIAGES. 


On the evening of the 4th instant, by the Mayor, Franx.in 
De Cost, of the firm of Fish & De Cost, to Caro.ine JENKINS, 
daughter of Silvanus F. Jenkins, (deceased,) ali of this city. 

Last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Anthon, Josepn L. Frame, to 
Joanna, daughter of James Hearv—all ot this city. 

Monday morning, 3d of June, by the Rev. Cyru Mason, Mr. 
Cuartes L. Ruones, (of the firm of Pomeroy & Bull,) to Miss 
Carnarine E. Mares, daughter of the late Major General J. 


apes. 

On Thursday, 30th of May, by the Rev. Dr. McElroy, Mr. D. 
Montesquieu Honges, of Norfolkboro,’ Virginia, to Miss Juuia 
Carpenter, of this city. 

Last evening, Tuesday, by the Rev. Wm. Ware, Ray Boyn- 
on, of the firm of Boynton & Brookes, to Anna, daughter of 
Joshua Brookes, Esq. 

Last evening, (Wednesday,) by the Rev. Dr. McMurray, Mr. 
Ricnarp W, Reprie.p, to Miss Frances Ann, second daughter 
W. Lowerre, Esq. ali of this city. 

On Monday evening, (in the first Baptist arch by the Rev. 
Wm. Parkinson, Mr. rugs A. Baupouine, to Miss Ann P. 
daughter of Mr. Charles Postley, all of this city. 





es 











At Albany, on Tuesday evening, May 28, Cornelius Ten 


— we to pee dau ‘~ of the late Geo. Pearson. 
n ay even a) r. William H. Gibson, to 
Mrs. Maria Day. sane poms : 


In Albany, on the 25th May, Mr Crawford Livingston, of 
Hudson, to Miss Caroline C. Chapman. 

In New Lebanon, N. Y. Mr. Phineas Cone, merchant, of 
Hoosic, to Miss Eliza, daughter of Luther Bartlett, Esq. of 
Williamstown. 







WF aga? ; 
Viti on ir. T-M. Kelley, of Cleve- 
; ‘] former 
n Thursday evening last, by-the Rev. Ruse Bigelow, Mr. 
James Smith, of Springfield, Ohio, to Miss Ann Rosser, of Co- 
umbus. 
At Norwich, on 22d May, Hon. Jabez W. Huntington, to Miss 
Bally Ane Huntington, daughter of Joseph Huntington, Esq. of 
orwic 
At Hartford, Mr. Henry Sheldon, to Miss Lucinda, daughter 
of J. Olcott—Mr. Joseph Howard, of Philadelphia, to. Miss 
Jane, daughter of Mr. James H. Wells—Mr. James R. Belden, 
of Hartford, to Miss Julia Pitkin, of East-Hartford—Mr. Ed- 
win R. Gilbert, of Wallingford, to Miss Ann 8. Langdon. 
In Springfield, (Mass.) May 19th, Mr. Phillip Attleton, to 
Miss Sarah Blackman. bi 
In Chesterfield, May 9, Mr. Samuel Carley, of Northampton, 
nae rey hg 2 ba > Sie a 
n Boston, May 18, Rev. Henry Lyman, of No pton, 
Miss Eliza Pond, of Boston. 
In Brunswick, Me., May 9, Rev. Samuel Munson, of New 
Sharon, Me., to Miss Abby Ww Johnson, B. 
In Northampton, May 21, Fordyce M.Hubbard, Esq. to Miss 
Martha H., eldest daughter of the Hon. Isaac C. Bates; on the 
26th, Mr. Jonathan Brewster, Jr., to Miss Clarissa, daughter o 
the late Mr. Elijah Allen. 
At Utica, on the 29th of May, by the Rev. Mr. Dorr, Cuarves 
Pinckney KirKianp, Esq., to Miss Many Waker Kir, daugh- 
ter of the late James 8. Kip, Esq. 


. DEATHS. 








Last evening, of a lihgering tliness, Enwarp A. Faaan. 

On Monday evening, June 3d, in her 25th age, Mrs. ANN, wife 
of John Hart, and sister of John Layden. 

This morning, June 3, Wa. Pirt Mason, son of John Mason, 
Esq. in the 20th year of his age. 

On Saturday last, after a protracted illness, Danizt G. F. 
FaNnsHAW, in the ist year of his age. 

Yesterday afternoon, .after a lingering and painful illness, 
Mary Hannan, daughter of the late Theodore Fowler, aged 12 
years. 

This morning, Mrs. Constant Boyp, in the 734 year of her 
age. 

On Friday afternoon of same oa Hannan F., wife of 
Wm. P. Lander, in the 29th year of her age. 

In Springfield, omg May 19, Elizabeth P., aged 17 months, 
daughter of Mr. David A. Bush. 

In Northampton, May 14, Mrs. Mary Smith, aged 30, relict of 
Mr. Perez Smith. 

In Westhampton, May 12, Mr. Jolin Baker, aged 54. 

In Hatfield, a few weeks since, Mr. Chester Cowls, aged 
about 55. 

In Woodstock, Va. or 14, Mr. Homer 8. Parsons, aged 26, 
a native of Middle Granville, Mass 

In Huntsburg, Ohio, May 11, Lewis Hunt, Esq. aged 49. 

At his residence in St. Ltike’s Parish, 8.C. on the Istof May, 
Captain John Graham, in the 50th year of his age. 

In Northampton, 13th May, Gen. Charles Hooker, Register of 
Deeds, for the county of Berkshire. : 

On Tuesday afternoon, of consumption, Diana, wife of Wm 
M’Cluure, in the 25th year of her age. 

In Watervliet, on 20th May, Mrs. Catharine Bronk, wife 
of the Rev. Robert Bronk. 

In Pennfield, Monroe, Co., on the 16th May, Mr. William 
Owen, a soldier of the Revolution, aged70. He enlisted in the 
American army atthe age of 17, and was in most of the battles 
whiqh were ey during the war. Buried with military honors. 

At Hartford, Mrs. Cornelia 8B. Dodd, aged 42, wife of the 
Hon. James Dodd—Mrs. Mary Imlay, 81, relict of late William 
Imlay, Esq.—Mr. James Webster; formerly of Gray, Maine. 
Geo. W. Goodrich, 27, formerly of Rocky-Hill. 

At Wethersfield, on the 14th May, Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
aged 56 years—Mrs. Rhoda wife of Deacon Ebenezer Stillman, 
54—Captain James Blin, Jr. aged 25 years. 

In Colunbus. Ohio, on Wednesday, May 22d, Mrs. Huldah 
Cutler, formerly of West Brookfield, Mass., aged 67. 





Report or DeatHs—WEEK ENDING SaTurpAyY, May 25. 
Between the ages 0, 
90 and 100— 0 | 50 and 60— 5 | 10 and 20— 6 


80 and. 90— 0| 40 and 50— 5| 5 and 10— 4 
70 and 80— 0/30 and 40—15| 2 and 5— 4 
60 and 70— 4} 20 and 30— 7] 1 and 2—7 


Of and under one year, 20. 
Total, 76—19 men, 17 women, 20 boys, 20 girls. 


Diseases. 



















Abscess.....+..+s+++++++. 1 | Inflammation of liver.... 1 
Apoplexy...... «+..++++++ 4} Inflammation of stomach. 1 
Consumption « -+-17 | Intemperance .......+..- 
Convulsions .... - 7 | Maresmas.... ...- sso 
Dropsy in the head. + 7 | Measies....... 
Drowned........ + + 3| Mortification. 

Erysipelas... + | Palsy... .seeves 





- 1} Peripnuemony.....- 
- 2| Pneumonia typhodes 
Hysteria........ + 1] Stillborn.......- «.- 
Jaundice........- 1 acai ee 


Fever, inflammatory 
Hives or croup......¢ 


BD 0D et AD WD 


Inflammation of bowels... 5 Whooping cough sees 
Inflamination of brain.... 1 
ABM. D. STEPHENS, City Inspector. 














PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS. 
New-York and Harlaem ......asked 97 —offered 96 
New-York and Albany........ _ 
Canajoharie and Catskill ...... 


Mohawk and Hudson....... 

Do. (Branch). ee nae 
Ithaca and Owego......«...... — | 
Saratoga and Schenectady ..., 127 — | 127 


Fort Edward and Saratoga... . 
Boston and Worcester ........ 
Boston and Providence. ....... 
N.York, Providence, and Boston 
Paterson and Hudson.....:... 
N. J, Railroad & Transp. Line. . 
Morris Canal ............ - 


1143— 114} 
 ~ sana 
100 — 97k 





in Salisbury, Herkimer Co. on the 8th May, by the Rev. 
” 





ee 7s 1078 
Delaware and Hudson Canal . . a ome — 





























ee a See ae 





















